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Ferries in Kansas 


Part 1—Missouri River—Continued 
Georcs A. Roor 


RT WILLIAMS was the next settlement above Iatan. The 

town was incorporated by the legislature of 1855,1"" and was lo- 
cated about two miles northwest of present Oak Mills and about 
eight miles below Atchison, at a big bend in the river,."* which has 
since disappeared. A hand ferry had been established to this point 
from the Missouri side about 1854, by Jake Yunt, who did quite a 
thriving business. This primitive mode of transportation soon gave 
way to steam in order to keep up with the rush of settlers. The town 
never attained any great size, but was quite well known over the 
country, its ferry no doubt being accountable for this. It “had its 
town bullies, and fights were of frequent occurrence. . . . It was 
common for farmers to go to Port Williams every Saturday after- 
noon to witness the fights and drunks.”""* According to W. J. 
Bailey, the place was probably named for William Johnson, owner 
of the claim and cabin called “Fort Williams,” and called Port 
Williams after steam boats and ferryboats began to land. 

In all probability the earliest ferrying carried on in territory em- 
braced in present Kansas, of which there is written or printed record, 
was begun in the fall of 1818. In October of that year the first 
United States military post west of the mouth of the Kaw river was 
established on an island in the Missouri river a few miles below 
present Atchison. This island was given the name “Isle au Vache” 
by the French and was known to Americans and traders as “Cow 
Island.” The following year the Long Expedition spent some time 
on this island. Keel boats, first brought up the Missouri river with 
supplies for the new outpost known as “Cantonment Martin,” were 
the crafts made use of by the garrison stationed there for the better 
part of a year. The post was located on the upper part of the island 
about opposite Iatan, Mo., and probably on the west side of the 


111, General egy nn egane 1855, p. 823. 


112. A map of Atchison county, published in the First Biennial Report of the State 
Board of ee 1877-'78, p. 100, shows the large bend of the Missouri. Before 1908 
the river had cut through on the Kansas side, almost eliminating the bend and b bringing the 
= “> river through the southeastern part of the county.—Ogle, Atlas of Atchison 

‘ounty, 1 


118. Ingalls, History of Atchison County, pp. 100, 101. 
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island, that site being selected on account of the abundance of large 
timber close by.1* 

Sumner, about five miles up the river from Port Williams, had 
the next ferry. This town, not far from Cow Island, was located at 
a point on the river known as the “Grand Detour” to the French 
trappers, and was laid out by free-state men, becoming a rival of 
Atchison. During its palmy days Sumner had a daily newspaper 
and a number of commodious buildings. John J. Ingalls, of Atchi- 
son, was numbered among its residents during its infancy. During 
the early sixties the town began to decline, its population drifted 
away, and many years ago the last vestige of the town disappeared. 
Prior to 1858 Sumner depended on the ferries of neighboring towns, 
but that year Messrs. J. W. Morris, Cyrus F. Currier and Samuel 
Harsh were granted a twenty-year license for a ferry across the 
Missouri at this point. The act also prescribed that no other ferry 
should be established within two miles of the present limits of the 
city. The following rates were made a part of the law: 

Each foot passenger, 10 cents. 

Each horse, mare, gelding, mule or ass, with or without rider, 25 cents. 

Each two-horse team, or one yoke of oxen, loaded or unloaded, with 
driver, 75 cents. 

Each additional horse or ox, 10 cents. 

Each single horse and carriage, 50 cents. 

Cattle, except those attached to wagons or sleds, 15 cents. 

Swine or sheep, 5 cents.115 

This ferryboat plied between Sumner, Atchison and the Missouri 
side, enjoyed a good patronage during the first few years, and prob- 
ably lasted about as long as the town. 

Atchison, three miles above Sumner, was a natural trade terminal. 
Roads radiated from there to the north, west and south. One led 
to Doniphan, one to Hiawatha, one to Leavenworth. Others led to 
Monrovia, Grasshopper Falls, Pardee, Indianola, Tonganoxie, Law- 
rence, Lecompton, and Superior, in Weller (now Osage) county. It 
was the starting point for the Pony Express during most of the 
time of its existence. The Holladay Overland Stage line and the 
Butterfield Overland Despatch had headquarters here and ran their 
stage lines from this place. During the latter fifties and the early 
sixties an immense freighting business was carried on from this 
point, and the ferries did their full share in bringing outfits and 
freight across the river for transportation to the far West. Some 

114. Letters of John O’Fallen to Gen. T. A. Smith, dated October 18, 1818, January 8, 


and July 7, 1819, from copies of original MSS. in Missouri State Historical Society, Columbia. 
115. Laws, Kansas, 1858, pp. 67, 68. 
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idea of this freighting business, the firms engaged, numbers of men 
and stock employed and pounds of merchandise transported, may be 
gleaned from the following in the Atchison Union of July 23, 1859: 
“D. W. Adams & Co., 709 wagons, 900 men, 6,429 oxen, 41 horses, 
627 mules, 3,019,950 Ibs. merchandise. A. S. Parker & Co., 245 
wagons, 268 men, 2,806 oxen, 1,000,140 lbs. merchandise.” 

The ferries had no opposition in local river trade until 1875, when 
the bridge across the Missouri was opened for traffic. 

George M. Million started a ferry opposite Atchison about 1850. 
He was of German descent, and had formerly lived in Cole county, 
Missouri. As early as 1841 he had occupied the present site of East 
Atchison as a farm, in the vicinity of Rushville. At that time the 
bottom land east of Atchison was covered with tall rushes and was 
known as Rush Bottom. During winter Million cut wood which he 
hauled to the river bank and sold to steamboats in summer. Two 
miles above Million’s place was “Manley’s landing,” where freight 
for Rushville was loaded. Million accumulated money and in the 
late forties operated a store, trading with the Indians for furs. Dur- 
ing the California gold rush his ferry did a thriving business with 
the emigrants. In May, 1854, when the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
passed, and Kansas was thrown open for settlement, Million 
“squatted” on the present townsite of Atchison, building a log 
shanty. Later he sold his squatter right to the Atchison Town 
Company. Million’s flatboat ferry was followed by Port Lamb’s 
horsepower ferry.12¢ 

George M. Million, Lewis Burnes, Daniel D. Burnes, James N. 
Burnes," and Calvin Burnes were granted a charter by the legis- 
lature of 1855 to maintain a ferry at Atchison over the Missouri 
river, and have exclusive privileges for a period of twenty-five 
years.48 The landing place on the Kansas side was at the foot of 
Atchison street. After obtaining their charter the company executed 
a bond for $1,000 for the faithful performance of duties. Rates of 
ferriage adopted were: 

Two-horse wagon, or wagon and one yoke of oxen (loaded), $1. 
Same, empty, 75 cents. 


116. Atchison Daily Globe, July 16, 1894. 

117. The Burnes family was one of the prominent and wealthy families of Missouri. 
James Nelson Burnes, one of the incorporators of the Atchison ferry, was a native of Marion 
county, Indiana, where he was born August 22, 1827. He was a lawyer, capitalist and a 
Democrat. He was a “booster” in his community. He financed and built the Chicago & 
Northwestern railway from Eldon, Iowa, to Leavenworth and Atchison in 1870-'71, and dur- 
ing the same years he started construction of railroad bridges across the Missouri river at 
both places. In 1873 he removed to St. Joseph. He was elected to congress in 1882, and 
while serving his fourth term, while on the floor of the house, was stricken with paralysis, 
his death occurring January 25, 1889. 

118. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 876. 
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One additional pair of horses, or oxen, 25 cents. 
Loose cattle or oxen, 10 cents per head. 

Sheep and hogs, 5 cents per head. 

Foot passengers, 10 cents. 

One horse and buggy or other vehicle, 50 cents. 
Two-horse carriage or buggy, 75 cents. 


A man named Alcorn was operating a horse ferryboat on the Mis- 
souri at Atchison in 1856, and the Challisses, who were operating a 
rival ferry and boat called the Red Rover at this date, purchased 
a three-fourths interest of Alcorn, paying $1,600 for his franchise, 
and took over the business.’ In 1857 William L. Challiss, Luther 
C. Challiss and William E. Gaylord took over the franchise and 
license of the Atchison steam ferry. The following advertisement of 
the new ferry firm appeared in the Atchison Champion early in June: 


“To Kansas Emicrants: The Atchison Steam Ferry is now in full oper- 
ation. Having received our new commodious boat, we are fully prepared to 
cross wagons, horses, cattle, footmen, etc., at any time without delay. 

“Atchison being situated in Kansas on the great western bend of the Mis- 
souri river opposite Bloomington, Buchanan county, Missouri, is the best 
crossing, the nearest and most convenient point to all the territory north of 
the Kansas river. Persons going to the southern part of the territory will 
also find it the best place to cross the Missouri. 

“The country surrounding cannot be surpassed, and the outlets leading to 
and from Atchison to any point in the territory, are better and nearer than 
from any other point. It is due west of Hannibal, on the parallel line running 
through the center of Kansas, bordering on the Missouri river, and is the 
most adjacent point to the fertile country on the Stranger, Grasshopper, 
Vermillion, Big Blue, and Kansas rivers. It is the best starting point for all 
emigrants, to California, Oregon and Salt Lake; the great government road 
from Fort Leavenworth running only four miles west of the town. 

“The boat being new, and built after the most approved model, capable of 
carrying 150 head of cattle at a crossing, together with our determination to 
give it strict attention, persons may depend on being accommodated at all 
times. 

“Atchison, June 1, 1857. W. L. Cuatuss & Co., Proprietors.” 

There appear to have been some complaints against the original 
proprietors of this ferry, and the county commissioners attempted to 
pass a resolution forfeiting their license. The proprietors objected 
on the ground that as they had received their charter from the 
legislature it was not at all probable that the court of commissioners 
could take it away. The ferry under different management con- 
tinued in operation until the magnificent railroad bridge was built 
across the Missouri in 1875, when the old gave way to the new order 


119. Atchison Daily Globe, July 16, 1894. 
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of things. This ferry had been in operation before Atchison was 
laid out.1”° 

The following regarding the Atchison ferry is condensed from an 
account in the Atchison Daily Globe of July 16, 1894: 


“In the fall of 1856 Doctor Challiss went to Evansville, Ind., and contracted 
for the building of a steam ferryboat. This was completed in November and 
started for Atchison. In December it was frozen up in the Missouri river at 
Carrollton, Mo., and left in charge of a watchman. The crew was made up of 
old acquaintances of Doctor Challiss in New Jersey, and these he brought to 
Atchison in two stage coaches hired for the purpose. 

“On February 7 of the following year Doctor Challiss started down the 
river on horseback after his boat, accompanied by George M. Million, Granville 
Morrow and John Cafferty. There had been a thaw, and a rise in the river, 
and when the men reached the vicinity of Carrollton they learned that the 
boat had gone adrift. They followed it down the river, hearing of it oc- 
casionally, and finally came up with it in sight of Arrow Rock. The boat had 
grounded on a bar, and a man was in possession claiming salvage. Doctor 
Challiss caught the man off the boat, took possession, and settled with him for 
$25. A story was circulated that there had been smallpox on the boat, and 
it narrowly escaped burning at the hands of people living in the vicinity. 

“Doctor Challiss went on down the river, and met his family at St. Louis. 
When the steamer on which they were passengers reached Arrow Rock, the 
captain was induced to pull the ferry boat off the sand bar, and within four 
days it arrived in Atchison. This boat was named The Ida, for Doctor 
Challiss’ oldest daughter, who became the wife of John A. Martin, editor of 
the Atchison Champion, colonel of the Eighth Kansas regiment, and governor 
of the state for two terms. The Ida was brought up the river by George 
Million and Granville Morrow, pilots, and John Cafferty, engineer. 

“Granville Morrow was the captain when it began making regular trips as 
a ferry, receiving $50 a month. During the last years of his service he received 
$125 a month. The ferry business was very profitable; a hundred dollars a 
day was no unusual income. 

“In 1860 Doctor Challiss built a larger ferry at Brownsville, Pa., and called 
it the J. G. Morrow. When it arrived at Atchison the government pressed it 
into service and sent it to Yankton with Indian supplies. “Bill” Reed was 
pilot and Doctor Challiss captain. A quick trip was made to within seventy 
miles of Yankton, where the pilot ran the boat into a snag, and sunk it. The 
boat cost $25,000, and nothing was saved but the machinery. This was after- 
wards placed in the ferry 8S. C. Pomeroy, which was operated there until the 
bridge was completed. . . . After this the 8. C. Pomeroy was taken to 
Kansas City, where it sank during a storm.” 


Samuel C. Pomeroy owned a one-quarter interest in the J. G. 
Morrow and S. C. Pomeroy and the wreck of the Morrow cost him 
$5,000. 

The ferryboat Ida hauled the locomotive “Albany” across the 


120. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 876. 
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Missouri river in April, 1860. This engine was to be used on the 
Marysville or Palmetto & Roseport railroad, the first railroad to be 
built west of the Missouri river. On May 23, 1861, the Ida was 
reported to have arrived at Leavenworth, bringing the Atchison 
military company, “All Hazard,” which immediately went into 
encampment at that place. During the early days of the Civil 
War a close watch was kept on those leaving Atchison on ferryboats. 
Those departing without permission were arrested. The Ida was 
taken to Leavenworth on completion of the Atchison bridge, and was 
in service there many years.!*4 

The steamboat William Osborn, used for a ferryboat at Atchison 
in 1866, was built at Brownsville, Pa., and reached Atchison May 
9, 1866, with 150 tons of rails for the Atchison & Pike’s Peak 
railroad. It took forty-four days to make the trip from Brownsville 
to Atchison.!2? 


Henry J. Adams, son of Franklin G. Adams, a resident of early 
Atchison, recalls the ferry operating there during his early boyhood 
days. In a statement written at request of the author, he says: 


“T well remember the old steamboat ferry at Atchison in the late sixties. 
My young mother, Harriet Elizabeth Adams, usually did her morning shop- 
ping at the wagon market on the south side of Commercial street, about where 
the Byram hotel stands. If the ferryboat was about to land, we children used 
to clamor to be taken down to the ‘levee,’ or boat landing, to witness the 
wagon teams, horsemen and live stock scramble down the gang plank from 
the boat to the sloping stone coping which continued up from the water’s 
edge to the Commercial street level. Then it was an exciting performance to 
see the transfer mule and his heavily loaded dray scramble up this incline. 
If the mule made a slip everyone was in luck if the load in going back 
landed against the boat railing. If the dray did not so land, the poor mule 
was likely to provide a feast for the big river catfish. 

“My recollection is that the usual ferryboat was nearly all deck and built 
a little wider in proportion than the usual river boat, and surrounded with 
a stout railing, tall enough to hold a horse and tight enough to keep in a 
bunch of shoats. Towards the middle, extending back, was the engine house 
and office, with room on the deck in front for three teams to stand side by 
side crosswise of the deck, with room for cattle and horses, or a wagon or 
two, in the space along the side of the engine room. The Missourians supplied 
our village market with much of the fruit and vegetables. They drove up 
from an early boat to the market and backed their wagons against the street 
side, made their teams comfortable, and were ready to wait on the trade 
with anything from live chickens to sweet potatoes, apples or pawpaws.” 


The next ferry up the river was at Doniphan, about three miles 


121. Atchison Daily Globe, July 16, 1894; Kansas Historical Collections, v. 12, p. 38; 
v. 14, p. 140. 


122. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9, p. 812 
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above Atchison. The town was organized in 1854 and located on 
the site of an ancient Kansas Indian village, where Bourgmont, the 
French explorer, established his headquarters in 1724. A trading 
post on the opposite side of the river had been established some 
years earlier by Joseph Utt, and this may have influenced him in 
selecting this point for a town. During its palmy days Doniphan 
had a population of about 1,000, had a weekly newspaper, and was 
quite an important political center, being midway between the 
mouth of the Kansas river and the Kansas-Nebraska boundary line. 
The Leavenworth Herald of March 13, 1858, in speaking of Doni- 
phan and its surroundings said: “Smith’s bar lies one mile above 
the town and extends completely across the river, which makes 
Doniphan the head of navigation for heavy-draught steamers. There 
are four natural roads leading out into the surrounding country. 
; A steam ferry has been provided for.” The territorial legis- 
lature of 1855 passed an act providing for the location of a road 
from Doniphan to Kelly’s ferry, in the northeast part of the 
county.!28 

For some time in the 1850’s John Landis'** operated a ferry be- 
tween Doniphan and Rushville, Mo. In 1855 he was granted a 
charter by the territorial legislature to operate a ferry on the Mis- 
souri with a landing place on the west side at the town of Doni- 
phan. The charter granted exclusive privileges within the limits 
of the town as far as the claim of said lands extended.‘ This 
ferry, according to the Leavenworth Herald, March 3, 1855, “had 
a good ferryboat.” 

Landis’ ferry operated between Doniphan and Rushville, Mo., 
before the above charter was granted, and according to one of the 
territorial papers, had a good ferryboat.!*6 

Palermo is about five miles above Geary City and fifteen miles 
above Doniphan, at the mouth of Wolf creek. The town was estab- 
lished in 1854-1855, and boasted one early-day paper—the Palermo 
Leader, founded in 1858. 

Two ferries for the new town were authorized by the legislature 
of 1855. One charter was granted to Loren S. Meeker, Richard 


128. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 976. 
124. John Landis was a native of Kentucky, born in 1827. He moved to the Platte 
Purchase in Missouri in 1842, and in 1854 to Doniphan county. Later he removed to Norton 
county, where he was shot and mortally wounded by one of a band of regulars and died 
two days later.—Lockard, History of Norton County, Kansas, pp. 87-41. 

125. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 789; George J. Remsburg, letter to author. 
126. Herald, Leavenworth, March 16, 1855; George J. Remsburg, letter to author. 
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Hubble and John W. Mockbee for a term of fifteen years,!** and the 
other charter to John Stearwalt, his heirs or assigns, to keep a ferry 
across the Missouri river opposite Palermo for a period of twenty 
years.1*8 The above ferries were to be regulated by Doniphan 
county, were for local needs only, and may not have lasted long. 
Two years later the legislature of 1857 authorized F. M. Mahan 
and Job V. Kimber to operate a ferry across the Missouri river from 
Palermo for the term of fifteen years. Ferry charges were fixed 
by the county court of Doniphan county, and any charge made or 
extorted more than the rates fixed by the court was to create a for- 
feiture of all their privileges under the act.?”® 
The next year Barney H. York, George K. Sabin and Frederick 
W. Emery, members of the Palermo City Company, were given 
authority by the legislature of 1858 to operate a ferry across the 
Missouri river at the city of Palermo for twenty years. Their 
charter provided that no other company should establish a ferry 
within two miles of the present limits of the city of Palermo, and 
also listed rates of ferriage as follows: 
Single passengers, 10 cents. 
Each horseman, 25 cents. 
Two-horse or ox team loaded, $1.25. 
Two-horse team or ox team, unloaded, $1. 
One-horse carriage or buggy, 50 cents. 
Each additional horse, mule, ass, ox, cow or calf, 15 cents. 
Each score of sheep or swine, $1. 
Lumber, $1.50 per 1,000 feet. 
All other articles 10 cents per 100 Ibs. 
Persons crossing at night may be charged double fare.13° 
St. Joseph was about eight miles above Palermo by the river. As 
early as 1826 Joseph Robidoux, of the infant village of St. Joseph, 
had a flatboat ferry in operation, for the convenience of his em- 
ployees as well as for the Indians who wished to visit his trading 
house to swap pelts and robes for various commodities kept by the 
trader. “The landing on his (east) side was about where Francis 
street struck the river, and the road led from there southwest to 
the agency ford of the Platte river, where it forked, one branch 
leading to Liberty, Clay county, and the other to the Grand-river 
country.”2*1 


127. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 780. 

128. Ibid., p. 781. 

129. Laws, Kansas, 1857, p. 160. 

180. Ibid., 1858, pp. 65, 66. 

181. History of Buchanan County and St. Joseph, Mo., (Cris L. Rutt, compiler), p. 79. 
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St. Joseph was one of the most convenient towns on the Missouri 
river for the departure of overland emigration and traffic, and for 
a number of years following the discovery of gold in California the 
city and ferries did a big business. Beginning with the spring of 
1849 the rush for California began. There was one continuous line 
of wagons from east to west, as far as the eye could reach, moving 
steadily forward. Some wagons were drawn by cows; other gold 
seekers were afoot, taking their worldly goods in handcarts. There 
were two ferries at St. Joseph at this time, and they must have been 
kept busy. This rush continued unabated until about the first of 
June, 1850, when it eased up a little, although belated gold hunters 
passed through for months afterward. St. Joseph offered advantages 
to the emigrant and adventurer which no other river town possessed. 
Prices were a trifle lower than charged at Independence at the time 
and this must have had its influence in deciding whether to start 
westward from St. Joseph or Independence. 

“During two and one-half months, from April 1 to June 15, 1849, the num- 
ber of wagons that crossed there was 1,508, and averaging four men to a wagon 
would make 6,032. At Duncan’s ferry, four miles above St. Joseph, 685 wagons 
crossed; at Bontown, Savannah and the ferries as far as the Bluffs, 2,000. 
This is a total of 4,193 wagons. About 10,000 crossed at Independence, making 
a total of 27,000 persons. There were about eight mules or oxen to each 
wagon, giving a total of 37,544 head of stock.” 132 


A California-bound emigrant in 1852 describes crossing the Mis- 
souri at St. Joseph during early May. He had arrived at that 
point the evening before. 

“. . . Wesoon unloaded our goods and camped upon the plain just below 
the town. The whole neighborhood for miles around was full of emigrants, 
tents here and tents there, the white covers of wagons and tents looked as 
though they had been prepared for a grand army. And indeed they had 
been, for here were armies of men, with a goodly sprinkle of women and chil- 
dren. The city of St. Joe is much the gainer by the emigration. Thousands 
of dollars are spent here annually by those who cross the plains, it being one 
of the principal points where the emigration leaves the river. We here bought 
one yoke of oxen, a span of mules, and many other ‘fixins,’ and made prepa- 
ration for starting over the plains. There were hundreds of wagons waiting 
their turn for crossing the Missouri, and there were several boats busy, and 
among them a steam ferryboat. But their capacity for carrying all the custom 
that presented itself was too small, and as a consequence there were many 
teams ahead of us in their turn. 

“We supposed ourselves now ready for the trip and did not wish to remain 
any longer than possible; were in quite a hurry to get off. After casting about 

















































182. Ibid., p. 87; History of Buchanan County, Missouri, pp. 202, 208, 208. 
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endeavoring to see what was best, by accident came across a small flat [boat] 
which the owner was willing to hire, as he said, on reasonable terms. We got 
the boat, and now commenced the tug of war. "Twas not Greek meets Greek, 
but the strife lay between the Saxon and the mule, for as fast as we got one 
devilish brute on board and our attention drawn towards another, the first 
would jump overboard and swim ashore, to the great delight of the many who 
were looking on. After several turns of the kind, and finding that we ad- 
vanced but slowly in our endeavors to freight the boat by the single addition, 
we concluded to drive them all in together ‘pell-mell.’ In this we succeeded 
admirably, for in they went, and we put up the bars to keep them there. A 
shout of victory followed the putting up of the railing. A victory was gained 
over the stubborn mule, and the order given to cast off, but before the order 
could be executed, the fiends in mule shape took it into their heads to all 
look over the same side of the boat, and at the same time, and the result was 
the careening of the boat so much to one side that it scared the little devils 
themselves, and they all, as with a common consent, leaped overboard again. 
Three times three cheers were given by the crowd. So much fun could not 
pass unnoticed, or without applause. Finally the mules were got on board and 
secured in proper places, the lines cast off, and the riffle made. This was our 
first trip. The next the oxen were to be ferried. We had had so much trouble 
with the mules that it was but reasonable to expect a quiet time with our 
cattle. In this, however, we were disappointed, for the oxen seemed to have 
caught the disaffection from the mule, and were, if possible, more stubborn 
than the sulkiest of them all. How, or what length of time it took us to get 
the horned tribe on board my memory does not now serve me. Suffice it to 
say that we got them all on board and landed them safely in the Indian terri- 
tory of Nebraska. The balance of our party was soon got over and we en- 
camped for the day to ‘fix up things—for here is a general camping ground 
for emigrants and as it is upon the verge of civilization, anything forgotten 
can be obtained by recrossing the river, which privilege we availed ourselves 
of until we supposed everything that was in anyway necessary to our journey 
was got.”133 


Julius C. Robidoux had the first licensed ferry in Buchanan 
county,!** Missouri, across the Missouri river at Rattlesnake Hills, 
in or near present St. Joseph of to-day. This license, issued May 7, 
1839, cost eight dollars, one-half being for state purposes and the 
balance to the county. The county court fixed ferriage charges as 
follows: 


For each fourwheeled carriage drawn by four horses, oxen or other ani- 
mals, $1.50. 

For each two-wheeled carriage drawn by two horses, oxen or other ani- 
mals, $1. 

For each man and horse, or mule, 25 cents. 

For each footman, 12% cents. 


138. Copy of manuscript of John H. Clark, in possession of author. 
184. History of Buchanan County, Missouri, p. 167. 
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For each led horse, mule, or ass, 12% cents. 
For each head of cattle, 10 cents. 
For each head of hogs or sheep, 3 cents. 


Ebenezer Blackiston established a ferry at St. Joseph in the early 
1850’s, but as the history of his enterprise is so closely interwoven 
with that of the town of Elwood it is given later on. Other ferries 
no doubt operated from St. Joseph, but data concerning them have 
not been located by the writer. 

The Wathena Reporter, August 15, 1867, contained the following: 

“The St. Joseph and Elwood Ferry Company have received from the city 
council of St. Joseph, the exclusive enjoyment, for three years, of the right 
to transport passengers, vehicles, &c., across the river to Elwood in Kansas. 
The following is the tariff to be charged by the company: 

Foot passengers, 5 cents. 

Man and horse, 20 cents. 

Led horse and stock, same as now established. 
Other horses and vehicles, 50 cents. 

Hucksters, 50 cents. 

Other two-horse vehicles, 75 cents, 

Four-horse vehicles, $1.” 

St. Joseph and Elwood were the greatest terminal points in their 
section, and their ferries did an immense volume of business up to 
the time of the completion of the railroad bridge across the river 
from Elwood. This bridge was started in July, 1871, and opened 
for traffic May 20, 1873. 

Elwood, the first town above St. Joseph, and distant about one 
mile by river, was laid out as Roseport in 1856, the name being 
changed to Elwood the next year in compliment to John B. Elwood. 
The site of the town had long been the landing place of ferries 
operated from St. Joseph. The town at one time threatened to be- 
come a rival of St. Joseph, and had a population of about 2,000. 
It was a good outfitting point for traders and trappers, and was the 
starting point in Kansas of the east end of the California road, and 
the first station of the Pony Express on the west side of the Missouri 
river. It was the most natural terminal point in northeast Kansas, 
and roads radiated from there to the principal towns in that section. 
The St. Joseph, Atchison & Lecompton stage line passed through 
the town and reached Wathena, Palermo, Geary City, Doniphan, 
Atchison, Winchester, Hickory Point and Lecompton, connecting at 
Lecompton with lines to Topeka, Grasshopper Falls, Fort Riley, 
Lawrence, Kansas City, and at St. Joseph with the railroad for the 
east.1%5 St. Joseph men had faith in the future of Elwood and 


185. Elwood Free Press, July 30, 1857. 
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organized a company to build a railroad to connect Elwood with 
Marysville. Work started in 1859, and ten or a dozen miles were 
graded. Six miles of track was laid, and the first locomotive—“The 
Albany,” used from Boston to the Missouri, was landed at the 
Elwood ferry on April 23, 1860, by the ferryboat Ida, and was pulled 
up the bank by enthusiastic citizens. The next day a half dozen 
flat cars were brought across the river and the opening of the first 
section of the first railroad in Kansas was celebrated.’** 

In the fall of 1852 Henry Thompson established a trading post 
on the west bank of the Missouri, opposite St. Joseph, operating a 
ferry for his own convenience, and profit in addition. In 1855 the 
territorial] legislature granted a fifteen-year charter for his ferry. In 
1856 the Roseport Town Company, consisting of Richard Rose and 
a few St. Joseph capitalists, bought 160 acres of land of Thompson 
for about $10,000 and laid out the town of Roseport. How long 
Thompson operated his ferry has not been learned by the writer.*** 

Capt. Ebenezer Blackiston, of St. Joseph, also ran one of the 
earliest ferries to this point, operating a large flatboat which was 
worked by hand. In 1852 a steam ferryboat called the Tidy Adala 
was substituted for the old primitive affair. This boat is mentioned 
a number of times in the Elwood papers between 1857 and 1861. 

By 1855 Blackiston had formed a partnership with one Robert 
Jessee, a prominent resident of Buchanan county, who had served 
as one of the county judges from 1850-1852. With the meeting of 
the first territorial legislature Messrs. Jessee and Blackiston applied 
for a charter for a ferry and were granted privileges for a landing on 
the Kansas side on land owned by Blackiston, and to employ the use 
of a steamboat or flatboats.1** 

In 1857 Blackiston contracted for the building of a new ferry- 
boat to take the place of the Tidy (as it was called for short), in 
order to accommodate the demands of the public as his ferry was 
then said to be crossing more than all other ferries put together.2*® 
In 1858 the Pike’s Peak travel was at its height and the ferry did a 
rushing business, carrying hundreds of wagons across. This year 
Blackiston advertised that his new steam ferryboat would carry 
twelve or fifteen wagons at a load, and loose cattle in proportion; 
that it was capable of making the trip in two minutes. The landing 


186. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 12, p. 88. 
oss ta Gray's Doniphan County History, p. 28; General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, pp. 
-789. 
188. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 798. 
189. Elwood Free Press, November 5, 1857. 
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was at the foot of Francis street.1*° By the last of June, 1859, the 
rush was over, Blackiston reporting about forty teams a day, with 
an average of five persons to a team crossing at that time, this 
making 200 arrivals daily.“ 

Blackiston was the leading spirit in the ferry business out of St. 
Joseph and to Elwood, and in 1859 he and his associates were 
granted a new charter by the legislature for the Elwood ferry. The 
following year that body amended his charter as follows: 

“That Ebenezer Blackiston, his successors or assigns, shall not be compelled 
to land their boats at any point above Second street, of said city of Elwood, and 
they shall not, at any time during running hours, which shall be from sunrise 
till dark, tie longer at said landing than ten minutes, unless necessarily de- 
tained in receiving or discharging freight or passengers, or from unavoidable 
causes,”142 


The Tidy was now getting old and out of date, and about the 
middle of the year was retired from regular service. The Free Press 
of July 30 stated that the little craft was fairly engaged in the wood 
and lumber trade. “This week she cleared on the first trip, con- 
suming only a single day, $90. She will be a great assistance to the 
river trade in this vicinity. Success to the Tidy.” Just how long 
the boat ran we are unable to say. The next mention of the Tidy 
is the following from the Free Press, of September 29, 1860: 


“Right years ago the Tidy Adala steam ferryboat of ‘ever so many’ horse- 
power, puffed majestically up the Missouri river, and took its place in the 
great transit route between St. Joseph and the east end of the California 
road, Capt. Ebenezer Blackiston commanding. Old inhabitants say that the 
citizens of St. Joseph were frantic with joy at her arrival, and smiled with 
grim content on the old flatboat which had ‘chassezed’ across the Big Muddy 
to the entire satisfaction and the profit of Ebenezer for years before. But 
every dog must have its day, and the principle applies equally to ferryboats. 
For years the Tidy stood up to its ‘regular’ work, and puffed and blowed like 
a land speculator, crossing and recrossing our raging waters. She was well 
stoked, carefully piloted and had a good horseshoe nailed on her stubby bow. 
But, though horseshoes can beat witches, they stand scarcely the slightest 
show against the snaggy perils of our river navigation. The Tidy got rusty 
and old, and old-fashioned for the fastidious tastes of later days, and was a 
year since relieved from service by a large craft, with a big engine and two 
smokestacks, rejoicing in the name of Ebenezer. Since then the Tidy has 
been rather a loose character, engaging in all manner of desultory service. 
She grew old and decrepit, and a week since while being hauled on a dry 
dock obstinately broke her cables, slipped back into her muddy element, and 
rolled over, a poor, miserable, wrecked one-horse ferryboat. We are sorry for 


140. Ibid., June 5, 1858. 
141. Ibid., June 25, 1869. 
142. Laws, Private, Kansas, 1860, pp. 279, 280. 
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the Tidy. She had done good service, and much. She bore on her decks the 
explorers—God—’Em— (the reader will fill in) who first found the site of 
our city, and founded its present greatness, and she has been too closely 
identified with us to escape with a less obituary. May she rest in peace.” 

No doubt there were other ferries operating from St. Joseph to 
the Kansas shore at this time close enough to afford lively competi- 
tion for his ferry, for Blackiston advertised in a local paper that the 
St. Joseph and Elwood ferry had reduced ferriage rates to half price 
as follows: 

Footmen, 5 cents. 

One horse or mule, 15 cents. 

One yoke of oxen, 15 cents. 

One yoke of oxen and wagon, 40 cents. 
Loose cattle, each 7% cents. 

He also called attention to the fact that this was the largest and 
best boat ever in use on the Missouri river for ferry purposes, and 
made trips once in fifteen minutes from sunrise to sunset.'** 

In 1859 the Elwood city authorities became alarmed at the in- 
roads the Missouri was making on the city’s water front and took 
steps to curb this erosion. Two large piers or jetties were built 
out into the river to deflect the current away from the bank, which 


was thought sufficient to prevent further trouble. This year Elwood 
received quite an addition to its population, many of the wage- 
earning classes living in St. Joseph removed to Elwood, attracted 
by cheaper rents and lower taxes. The Free Press of October 8 
said: 


“If the ferry ran earlier in the morning and later in the evening, a majority 
of the mechanics of St. Joseph would live on this side of the river. Enough 
have already come to occupy every dwelling that could be obtained. Of the 
fifty dwellings put up this year, not one is now vacant. Several more are 
going up, but not enough to begin to meet the demand.” 

The wisdom of requiring the ferry to remedy the hours of arrival 
and departure finally roused the city council to action, and an 
ordinance was passed, late in October, regulating the ferry, and 
“provided that the ferryboat shall leave for its first trip at 61% 
o’clock in the morning and leaving St. Joseph on its last return trip 
at 7 o’clock in the evening . . .” Whether the ferry proprietors 
eventually complied with the provisions of the ordinance we have 
no knowledge, but the following in the Free Press of November 12 
indicated it was not very rigidly observed: “The ‘time table’ con- 
tained in the ordinance we published last week suited the owner of 


148. Elwood Free Press, June 29, 1859. 
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the ferry and a majority of the council. The people might be still 
better suited if the ferry left the river bank at the time indicated.” 

This ferry had the distinction of crossing one visitor in 1859 who 
later became a world-wide figure—Abraham Lincoln, then on a visit 
to Kansas during his first campaign for the presidency. Hon. D. 
W. Wilder, in a letter to the secretary of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, dated December 3, 1902, stated that Abraham Lincoln, 
Mark W. Delahay and he, who were in St. Joseph at the time, “all 
sat in the dirt waiting for the ferryboat.” They crossed the river 
and that evening Mr. Lincoln spoke to an audience packed in the 
dining room of the hotel at Elwood and spent the night in the town. 

In 1860 from fifteen to twenty teams a day crossed the river at 
this ferry during June. About 400 Mormons arrived in St. Joseph 
the latter part of the month, on their way to Salt Lake City, all 
having to be ferried across the river.'** There was much immigra- 
tion to Pike’s Peak and the regions farther west. This was the 
year of the great drought and the ferry crossed many large droves 
of stock which were being rushed to market daily owing to a scarcity 
of feed, prompting a local paper to remark: “At this rate there 
will be corn enough to feed all we have left.” The same authority 
stated that “A herd of 500 cattle crossed the ferry on Thursday, 
going east. One got his leg fast in the apron of the boat, fell over- 
board and could not be extricated. The ferrymen were finally 
obliged to cut off his leg with an ax, and the poor ox paddled ashore 
and was soon made beef.”!*5 

The winter of 1860-’61 closed leaving the ferryboat in rather a 
dangerous position. As the ice cracked up in February a sudden 
rise lifted the boat out into deep water, broke its moorings and 
carried it down stream to a point below the wreck of the Gaines. 
Mr. Blackiston, after some effort and trouble, got it back to its 
place in safety.** The boat was somewhat damaged and required 
about a couple of weeks of repairing before it was got into running 
order. During this interim the primitive flatboat was made use of. 
The Free Press of March 2 no doubt voiced the sentiment of the 
people when it said: “We doubt not that everyone will be rejoiced 
at bidding adieu to the old flatboat and skiff. A number one ferry- 
boat is a little ahead of an old scow, or even the ancient Tidy Adala 
—peace to its ashes.” 
144. Ibid., June 30, 1860. 


145. Ibid., October 27, 1860. 
146. Ibid., February 16, 1861. 
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Early in the spring that year the streets teemed with emigrants 
and freighters, some of whom were bound for the interior of the 
territory and others for Pike’s Peak. Freighting to Denver in- 
creased, the streets being filled with “prairie schooners, all heavily 
laden, and destined for Colorado. Emigration, however, was not 
as heavy as the previous year.”!47 

In the latter part of July, following, there was a change in owner- 
ship in this ferry. A poster announced that it would henceforth be 
under the superintendence and direction of Wilson & Co. A mention 
of the change in proprietorship in a local paper stated that the 
“Wilson is of the A. Beattie & Co. banking house, and the company, 
we presume, is the old proprietor. May it benefit by the change.” 

In 1862 the Ebenezer was taken over by the military authorities 
and converted into a gunboat. !*8 

Lack of data regarding subsequent ownership of this ferry pre- 
vents giving a complete history. A St. Joseph paper in August, 
1866, stated that— 


“Capt. William Ellsworth, of the St. Joseph and Elwood ferry, carried across 
the river on Thursday afternoon 863 head of cattle, and reports that there is 
still a large herd, in number over 850, in the corral awaiting transportation 
across. The business of this line has been very large during the past four 
weeks—about 5,000 cattle being transported across the river at that point.” 149 


Records of the Elwood Ferry showed that 8,000 head of ‘cattle 
were ferried across the Missouri river in about sixty days during 
June, July and August, 1866.1°° 

Just how late the St. Joseph & Elwood ferry operated we have 
not discovered, but probably it ran up to the time of the bridging 
of the Missouri. The following from the Wathena Reporter of 
August 15, 1867, is the last mention we have found of this notable 
ferry: 

“The St. Joseph & Elwood Ferry Company have received from the city 
council of St. Joseph the exclusive enjoyment, for three years, of the right 
to transport passengers, vehicles, etc., across the river to Elwood, in Kansas. 
The following is the tariff to be charged by the company: 


Foot passengers, 5 cents. 

Man and horse, 20 cents. 

Led horse and stock, same as now established. 
Other horses and vehicles, 50 cents. 


. Ibid., April 18, 27, 1861. 

. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9, p. 301. 

. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, August 19, 1866, citing the St. Joseph Herald. 
. Ibid., August 24, 1866. 
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Hucksters, 50 cents. 
Other two-horse vehicles, 75 cents. 
Four-horse vehicles, $1.” 

Elwood possibly had two ferries that operated in 1858. That 
year D. S. Lusk, the Elwood Town Company, and their associates, 
were authorized to operate a ferry at the city of Elwood and oppo- 
site or nearly opposite the city of St. Joseph, Mo., for a period of 
twenty years. No other ferry was to be permitted within one mile 
of the city limits of Elwood. As no further mention has been found 
of this enterprise, it is more than likely it was not a very long-lived 
concern.?54 

Wathena landing, approximately three miles above Elwood, prob- 
ably was the location of the next ferry to the north, though 
definite information is lacking. On January 26, 1867, William H. 
Smallwood,'*? W. B. Craig, William P. Black, G. W. Barr, W. M. 
Ferguson and William H. Bush were granted a charter for the 
Wathena & St. Joseph Ferry Company. According to the charter 
it was proposed to run a ferry on the Missouri river commencing at 
the northwest limits of the franchise or charter granted to Ebenezer 
Blackiston by the legislature of 1859, and amended in 1860, which 
granted privileges between Elwood and St. Joseph. The new fran- 
chise was to extend up the river to the north line of fractional 
sec. 15, T. 3, R. 22, in Doniphan county, and the company was to 
run a ferry across the river starting at a point between said bounds 
and landing at or near St. Joseph. The company was capitalized 
at $20,000, shares $100 each; the principal office being at Wathena. 
This charter was filed with the secretary of state January 31, 1867.1%° 

The Troy Reporter early in February, 1867, stated: “We under- 
stand a ferry is to be established the coming season from Wathena 
landing to St. Joseph.” This ferry, according to Frank G. Drenning, 
a Topekan and former resident of Wathena, was in operation during 
the early nineties. 

According to the History of Buchanan County, Missouri, Dun- 
can’s ferry was located about four miles above St. Joseph. No fur- 
ther mention of this ferry has been located by the writer. 

Whitehead, about two miles north of Wathena landing, had the 
next ferry. James R. Whitehead had been a trader at that point 


151. Laws, Kansas, 1858, p. 60. 


152. William H. Smallwood was born in Kentucky in 1841 and came to Kansas in 1854. 
He was secretary of state from 1871-1875. He removed to Duluth, Minn., where he died 
in 1919. 


158. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 282, 288; v. 2, p. 12. 
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before the settlement of the territory. Later a town sprang up, 
named for Mr. Whitehead, which was incorporated in 1855. That 
year the legislature granted him a license to operate a ferry with 
landing at the town and exclusive rights for a mile above and a 
mile below the town.*** In 1859 the name of the town was changed 
to Bellemont, though there was some talk of giving it the name of 
Oxford.** The town has long since disappeared, and a map of that 
locality thirty years later marks the location as “Belmont Bend.” 

On July 2, 1855, the Kansas Free State, Lawrence, published a list 
of post routes recently established in the territory, one of which 
ran from Whitehead to Highland, Iowa Point and on to Story’s 
Landing on the Missouri river, a distance of forty miles. 

Just how long Mr. Whitehead opérated the boat we are unable 
to state. Joseph Penney, a young man, became a subsequent owner 
of the ferry and business. Early in March, 1860, he had the mis- 
fortune to lose his boat while on a trip up the river. The Elwood 
Free Press of March 17, that year, gives the following account of 
the accident: 


“Bellemont Ferryboat—-About a week since the St. Joseph and Bellemont 
ferryboat struck a snag in the bend of the river above Bellemont. Her speed 


forced her high on the snag and so firmly that all efforts to float her were in 
vain. Since that time the river has fallen considerably, and though well 
sparred, she hogs badly and it is thought will be a total loss. She is partly 
insured. The boat is, we learn, now owned by Joseph Penney, Esq., an enter- 
prising man and a gentleman, to whom the loss will prove a severe one.” 


Whether Mr. Penney salvaged the boat or not we have not dis- 
covered. At any rate, he was operating a boat during the following 
fall. 

Misfortune seemed to pursue the proprietor, for the following year 
he met with another accident. The Free Press of August 10, 1861, 
printed the following: 


“The ferryboat recently plying between St. Joseph and Bellemont was lost 
on Monday last. She had not been running since last fall, and was lying 
at our levee for repairs. While the boat hands were at dinner some person 
entered her hold and tore away the copper cylinder of her well hole, allowing 
a large body of water immediately to rush in. When the crew returned she 
had so far settled that water was pouring in through her dry seams. The 
Elwood ferryboat attempted to drag out and drop her on a bar in shoal 
water, but when she reached the current of the stream she became unmanage- 
able and soon sank. She now lies in about fifty feet of water, in the middle 


154. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 773. 
155. Elwood Free Press, June 25, 1859. 
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of the current. The boat will be a total loss—no insurance. She was owned 
by Joseph Penney, Esq., and valued at ten thousand dollars.” 

The Belmont Kansas Steam Ferry Company was granted au- 
thority by the legislature of 1868 to run a ferry from Bellemont to 
Frenchville, Buchanan county, Mo., for a period of twenty years. 
This company was capitalized at $5,000 with fifty shares of $100 
each. Francis Lajoie, Louis Weiscamp, A. J. Haskell, Constant 
Pourier and John Gerardy were the incorporators.* A second 
charter was granted the above company February 10, 1870, by 
the secretary of state.5%7 Whether this ferry operated continuously 
during the succeeding years we are unable to state, no further 
mention having been located. 

Early in February, 1881, the Bellemont Ferry and Transfer Com- 
pany was granted a 21-year charter by the secretary of state to 
maintain a ferry and railroad transfer across the Missouri river 
at Bellemont, for the purpose of transferring railroad cars and 
engines, wagons, teams, stock, footmen and general merchandise. 
The limits and boundaries of their grant commenced where the 
line north of sec. 15, T. 3, R. 22 E., in Doniphan county, intersects 
the Missouri river, and thence down the right or west bank of the 
river for four miles. The principal office was to be at Bellemont. 
The lands and property owned by the company was listed as worth 
$25,000, with capital stock at $25,000, in fifty shares of $500 each. 
Robert Tracy, D. C. Sinclair, 8. N. Johnson, Joseph Hayton, all 
of Troy, Kan., and Obe Craig, St. Joseph, Mo., were the incorpo- 
rators. Their charter was signed February 7, 1881, and filed with 
the secretary of state, February 8, 1881. 

The next town on the Missouri above Bellemont was Boston, 
Mo.** At this point Peter S. Roberts was authorized by the legis- 
lature of 1855 to keep a ferry opposite the town of Boston for a term 
of fifteen years. This location was about ten or eleven miles 
above Whitehead (Bellemont) and near present Amazonia, Mo. 

Another ferry was started on the Kansas side of the river in 1867 
in this vicinity, which is in the northeast corner of Burr Oak town- 
ship, Doniphan county. On February 11, that year, J. W. Young, 
156. General Revised Statutes, Kansas, 1868, chapter 23. 
157. Corporations, v. 2, p. 292. 

158. “The town of Boston was located in Andrew county, Missouri, in Lincoln township, 
and was first laid out in 1842 on the Missouri river by William Caples and his brother. 
The town was platted in 1849 under the name of Nodaway City. In 1851 the name of 
Nodaway City was officially changed to Boston, to correspond to the name of the post office 


which had been established some time previous under that name.”"—Hist of Andrew and 
De Kalb Counties, Missouri, 1888, pp. 171-174. rw 


159. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 784. 
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John Hutchinson, ** Thomas B. Ree, F. Garner, and H. Lyday 
formed a corporation known as the Columbus **! & Amazonia ! 
Ferry Company, for the purpose of operating a ferry on the Mis- 
souri river, commencing at the boat landing opposite the town of 
Columbus and extending down the Missouri river to the lower end 
of Sand Slue Island, their ferry to run across the river starting at a 
point within said bounds and to have a landing at or near the town 
of Amazonia in Missouri. The capital stock of the company was 
$5,000, divided into five shares, and the principal office of the com- 
pany was to be at Columbus, Doniphan county. This charter was 
filed with the secretary of state, March 29, 1867. 1®° Mrs. Mary M. 
Holston, of Burr Oak township, wrote of her experiences in Doni- 
phan county for the Troy Chief, in 1916, stating that her father on 
March 1, 1855, crossed the Missouri river at Amazonia on a flatboat 
steered with oars. 

Kelley’s ferry was probably the next crossing point above Colum- 
bus, and, according to Geo. J. Remsburg, was operating in the fifties. 
This ferry was located at the upper end of Burr Oak bottom, in the 
northwest corner of Burr Oak township, about ten miles northeast 
of Troy and seven miles west of Amazonia. A territorial road was 
established from the town of Doniphan to this point in 1855. 1 

Iowa Point, about fourteen miles up the river from Amazonia, 
was the next point of crossing. In 1855 John 8S. Pemberton and 
Harvey W. Foreman™™ were authorized by the territorial legisla- 
ture to keep a ferry across the Missouri river and have a landing 
on the west side on land reserved and secured to the board of foreign 
missions of the Presbyterian Church by a treaty with the Iowa In- 
dians. This reservation had been purchased by John S. Pemberton 
and Harvey W. Foreman, and they laid off the town of Iowa Point. 
Their ferry was to have exclusive privileges on the river for a dis- 
tance of one mile up and one mile down from the town of Iowa 
Point. 1° 


160. John Hutchinson was a native of Vermont, born in 1880. He came to Kansas in 
1854, and later was appointed secretary of Dakota territory. He removed to Chicago, and 
died in 1887. 

161. Columbus City, Doniphan county, incorporated 1858, by Thomas McCulloch, Henry 
Wilson, Robert Hays ee nine others. Named for Columbus McCulloch, son of Thos. 
McCulloch. This site was = secs. 20, 21, T. 2, R. 22, Burr Oak township, twelve miles north 
of Troy, and once tion of 800. —Laws, Kansas, 1858, p. 325; Andreas, His- 
tory of Kansas, p. 478; Holland, Directory of Kansas, 1866. 

162. Amazonia, Mo., was laid out in 1857, adjoining Nodaway City on the east, the two 
eventually becoming one town. 

168. Corporations, v. 1, p. 8313. 

164, General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 976. 

165. Harvey W. Foreman was employed in the Indian Service as farmer for the Sac and 
Fox Indians on their reserve during the 1850's and 1860's. 

166. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 782. 
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In 1858 a ferry company was organized at Iowa Point, with H. 
Foreman as president, and a steam ferry was put in operation 
on the Missouri river. At this time Iowa Point was the second 
largest city in the territory and led its rival, Leavenworth, in a 
business point of view. Several wholesale houses were in operation, 
and their sales extended to points more than one hundred miles 
away, a long distance in those days. The town built up rapidly. 
A brickyard was started by Joseph Selecman, and brick was substi- 
tuted for wood in almost all buildings erected from that time on. 
With the breaking out of the war and the starting of towns farther 
back from the river, the town began to decline, and when in 1862 
the great fire destroyed the best part of the town, its fate was 
sealed. 1°? 

Another ferry was projected for Iowa Point in 1858, the legisla- 
ture that year authorizing W. D. Beeler, C. M. Williams, William 
B. Barr and R. M. Williams * to operate a ferry across the Mis- 
souri river at the town for a term of fifteen years, and with privilege 
of an exclusive landing place for one mile up and one mile down the 
river.17° The company operated under the name of the Iowa Point 
Steam Ferry Company and in 1860 had its charter amended by the 
legislature by striking out the word “steamboat” and inserting the 
words “steam or flatboats” so as to read as follows: “The said com- 
pany shall have power to purchase and run steam or flatboats, at 
Iowa Point,” ete.1*1 Further history of this enterprise has not been 
located. 

The next ferry above Iowa Point was on Rush Island, about three 
miles up the river. The legislature of 1860 authorized John H. Utt 
and W. D. Beeler '*? to keep a ferry across the Missouri river, at 
a point on Rush Island, opposite Forest City, Mo., with the privilege 
of landing on the main shore above said island, in Doniphan county. 

167. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 490. 

168. C. M. Williams came to Kansas in 1855 when he was nineteen, settling at Leaven- 
worth. He worked for a time on a ferry on the Missouri, running from Weston, Mo. 


169. R. M. Williams was a native of Ohio, born in 1829. He removed to Kansas in 
1854, settling at White Cloud. He served several times in the legislature. 

170. Laws, Kansas, 1858, p. 62. 

171. Laws, Private, Kansas, 1860, pp. 280, 281; Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 490. 

172. Wm. D. Beeler was one of the earliest settlers in Kansas. He was born in Ohio, 
but was reared in Indiana. He removed to Missouri when but a young man, locating at 
Greene City, near Springfield, where he married. He once held the office of sheriff of Holt 
county. Early in 1855 he went to Iowa Point, where in connection with C. M. and R. M. 
Williams he established a store under the firm name of W. D. Beeler & Co. In the fall of 
1858 they closed their store at Iowa Point and removed to White Cloud. Mr. Beeler was a 
member of the Leavenworth constitutional convention in 1858, and in 1861 served one term 
as sheriff of Doniphan county. He then returned to his farm, and later was engaged in the 
sawmill business in White Cloud. He died March 14, 1870. 
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No other ferry was to be established within one mile of the above- 
named points. Rates of ferriage as established by the act were: 
Two-horse or ox team loaded, $1. 
Same, unloaded, 75 cents. 
One-horse buggy or carriage, 50 cents. 
Each additional horse, mule, ass, ox, cow, or calf, 15 cents. 
Each score of swine or sheep, $1. 
Each sheep or swine less than one score, 10 cents each. 
Freight—merchandise or lumber, not in teams, loaded and unloaded by 
the owner thereof, at the following rates; lumber, $1.50 per 1,000 feet. 
All other articles, 10 cents per 100 Ibs. 


Persons crossing at night may be charged double fare.178 


No further mention of this ferry has been found. 

By the provisions of a treaty concluded at Fort Leavenworth, 
September 17, 1836, between the United States and the Iowas, Sacs 
and Foxes, and other allied tribes, the Sacs and Foxes and Iowas 
were settled on their new reservation west of the Missouri river in 
what is now Doniphan county, Kansas. Among other items promised 
these Indians, the government agreed “to furnish them with one 
ferryboat.” 17* As those Indians were settled on their new reserva- 
tion within the next twelve months, it is likely their ferryboat was 
put in operation during the year 1837. 

White Cloud, about seven miles up the river from Iowa Point, 
boasted one of the few steam ferryboats on the Missouri in Kansas, 
and one of the best of its class along the river. On April 18, 1858, 
Joshua Taylor purchased a small side-wheel steamer and started 
from Wellsville, Ohio, with the intention of establishing a ferry at 
White Cloud. His arrival at that point on June 3 was greeted by 
the firing of anvils by an enthusiastic crowd and a reception on the 
levee. Mr. Taylor shortly formed a partnership with J. W. Moore, 
naming their ferry the White Cloud Steam Ferry and their boat 
the White Cloud. During the immigration to Pike’s Peak and the 
far West their ferry enjoyed a good business. Following the drouth 
of 1860 this patronage must have fallen off considerably, for during 
August, 1861, the proprietors made a special effort to encourage 
passage over their ferry, offering to cross all teams going from 
Kansas to Missouri to mill and returning, at a considerable re- 
duction from usual rates, if paid in cash; or, they offered to receive 
flour in payment at the regular ferriage rates, figuring the farmers 
would be the gainers by availing themselves of this chance. Messrs. 
Taylor and Moore operated the boat until the spring of 1862, when 


178. Laws, Private, Kansas, 1860, pp. 280, 281. 
174. Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, v. 2, pp. 468, 469. 
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they sold it to Ozias Bailey,1"> who ran it until 1867, when it met 
with an accident common to all Missouri river boats, and was so 
badly wrecked as to render it unfit for further service. Mr. Bailey 
had formed a partnership with C. W. Noyes, and in May, 1868, 
Messrs. Bailey and Noyes built a new boat, giving it the same name 
as its predecessor.!*¢ 

Another reorganization of the ferry must have taken place early 
in 1870, when the White Cloud Steam Ferry Company was granted 
a charter, M. L. Noble, C. W. Noyes, J. W. Moore, George L. Moore 
and D. M. Emerson being incorporators. The company was capital- 
ized at $20,000, shares numbering twenty in all. The corporation 
was to exist for twenty years, with principal office at White Cloud. 
Steam was to be the motive power of the new ferry, which was to 
operate between the city of White Cloud and the opposite shore or 
bank of the Missouri river, in Holt county, Mo. This charter 
was filed with the secretary of state, February 3, 1870.17 Some 
time in May, 1871, John H. Lynds !"* bought a one-fourth interest 
in the ferry and took charge of it. In 1874 a new company was 
organized. On January 30 that year C. W. Noyes, J. W. Moore, 
John H. Lynds, D. M. Emerson and Daniel Todd became incorpo- 
rators of the White Cloud City Ferry Company. The new com- 
pany was capitalized at $10,000, divided into ten shares. Steam 
was to be used, and the charter was to run for twenty years. This 
charter was filed with the secretary of state February 2, 1874.!"° 
In the fall of 1878 Mr. Lynds sold a one-half interest—he having 
previously bought from time to time the remaining interests—to 
David Bailey. In 1881 Mr. Lynds bought back his one-half in- 
terest, thus making him sole owner. In all Mr. Lynds was con- 
nected with the White Cloud ferry for forty-one years, retiring 








175. Ozias Bailey was born in Salem, N. H., in 1810. He came to Kansas in 1856 and 
settled at White Cloud in 1857, and was elected president of the White Cloud Trust Land 
Company. For several years he was engaged in the mercantile business. Mr. Bailey was 
one of the public-spirited citizens of the town.— Weekly Kansas Chief, Troy, April 6, 1916. 
176. Weekly Kansas Chief, Troy, May 5, 1982. 
177. Corporations, v. 2, p. 257. 

, 178. John H. Lynds was born in 1844, in Illinois, and came to Kansas in 1857, locat- 
ing at White Cloud. In 1862 he went to St. Louis and ged in st boating, chiefly on 
the lower river. He gradually worked his way up to a good position on the boat. On a 
voyage down the river, between St. Louis and Cairo, the steamer caught fire and burned to 
the water's edge, many lives being lost. He saved himself by clinging to a floating wheel- 
barrow, by which he reached shore. He is probably the only man on record who wheeled 
himself from the middle of the Mississippi river on a wheelbarrow. He soon after abandoned 
the river, and returned to White Cloud, where he engaged in the livery business. In 1871 
he bought from Noyes & Moore a one-fourth interest in their White Cloud ferryboat, and 
their entire interest later. In 1887 he built a ~ wy at Jeffersonville, Ind., called the 
Roy Lynds, and after running it for two years sold it to parties at Lexington, Mo., and 
then built at White Cloud, the Harry Lynds, which is the ferryboat now running.—Kanaas 
Weekly Chief, Troy, November 28, 1898. 

179. Corporations, v. 5, p. 527. 
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from the business in 1912, when his boat, the Harry Lynds, struck 
a@ snag and went to the bottom. This ferry has had a long and 
interesting history and this sketch no doubt has failed to note all 
the changes in ownership up to the time the last boat operated from 
White Cloud. The following-named boats (perhaps others) saw 
active service during the life of this ferry: The White Cloud, Roy 
Lynds, Winona, Harry Lynds, White Cloud Belle, Jewell, Nancy 
Lee.1* 

A flatboat ferry was operated at White Cloud for a number of 
years by a Tennesseean named Stonecyphers.'** 

A letter from Firth Dodd, editor of the White Cloud Globe, of 
July 23, 1932, regarding ferries of White Cloud, says: 

“The last ferryboat to be operated here is now piled up on the river bank, 
where it was pushed out of the water by an unusually heavy run of big ice 
when the river broke up in the spring, three or four years ago. It was the 
Nancy Lee, owned and operated by Joe Gormley, and brought here from Rulo, 
Neb. It is now a wreck, with the engine and everything taken off. Before that 
Gormley operated the Jewell, a boat rebuilt by George Nuzum and operated by 
him until his death. The first Jewell came down the river owned by a man 
named Lemon. He operated it here during the World War. 

“The reason there is no boat here now is because of a drainage ditch across 
the river in the Missouri bottom. This ditch empties into the river a mile 
or two below here. When it rains the lower end of the ditch overflows, flood- 
ing the bottom land opposite this town. Roads become impassable and this 
has put the ferry business ‘on the bum’ as far as we are concerned. There are 
no roads on the other side passable in wet weather. This traffic now goes to 
Rulo, Neb., which is near the head of the drainage ditch and consequently 
does not come in the flooded district. The farmers on the lower ends of this 


ditch suffer greatly. Respectfully, Fmra Dopp.” 
“P.S. Gormley lives here now.” 


Since receiving the above letter, White Cloud has secured a new 
ferry. The new enterprise was projected about the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1932, by Henry L. Olson. The boat, called the Betty L, was 
built in Omaha last June. It is 24 feet wide, 65 feet long, and pow- 
ered by a modern gasoline motor. It carries seven cars at a time. 
A new gravel road leads to the river, and the landing at White 
Cloud is at the stockyards landing. The landing on the opposite 
side of the river, which had to be constructed, is but one mile from 
the highway. The Globe-Tribune, of October 20, says this is the 
best ferry White Cloud ever had. 

This is the last ferry location on the Missouri river before reach- 
ing the Nebraska-Kansas boundary line. 


180. Weekly Kansas Chief, Troy, illustrated Doniphan County, April 16, 1915, p. 112. 
181. Gray’s Doniphan County History, p. 87. 
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The First Book on Kansas 
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The Story of Edward Everett Hale’s “Kanzas and Nebraska” 
Cora Do.see 


F THE numerous publications occasioned by the Kansas-Ne- 

braska act, and the westward movement it instigated, the first, 
the most authoritative, and the longest was the 256-page study, 
Kanzas and Nebraska, by Edward Everett Hale, compiled in the 
summer of 1854, and published September 28, 1854, by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston. The first extant allusion to the book 
occurs in an advertisement in the Boston Evening Transcript, July 
11, 1854: 


KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


In Press 


THE 
History AND GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

Tue TERRITORIES OF KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
Tue Native TRIBES 
AND 
The Emigration now in progress thither 
with a map 


Prepared with the assistance of the officers of 
The Emigrant Aid Society, 


From unpublished documents, and from the travels 
of the French voyagers Lewis and Clarke, Pike, Long, 
Bonneville, Fremont, Emory, Abert, Stevens and others. 


By Epwarp S. Hatz’ 


To be comprised in one volume, duodecimo, and 
published under the sanction of the Emigrant Aid 
Society. 

The work will be issued in August. 
Price, in muslin, 75 cents; in paper covers, 56 cts. 


Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. 


Purtuirs, Sampson & Co. 
Publishers. 


1. Daily Tribune, New York, September 26, 1854. Adv. 
2. Edward S. Hale is a misprint, of course, for Edward E. Hale. 
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On the following day, July 12, M. D. Phillips,* of Messrs. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., wrote Mr. Hale of the business arrangement, in 
reply to an earlier offer by him.* 

“Rev, E. E. Hale: 

“Dear Sir—We'll do the Nebraska. The illness of our Mr. Sampson & the 
financial storm now passing over the country has compelled some delay in 
replying to you. You speak of a specific sum for the M. S—map & copy- 
right—or of a 15 per cent on the retail price of the work. 

“This we infer is optional with us—Before making our election, we shall of 
course want your terms—.e., the price for the outright purchase—When you 
give us this we'll advise you of our decision at once. 

“We announced it in the Ev’g—Transcript today & shall tomorrow do the 
same all over the Northern creation—It must be in two kinds of binding— 
cloth & paper—Cloth for the thoughtful house reader & paper for those 
residing in cars—(Without any joking, though—what myriads of ‘young 
America’ literally live in these fair carriages.) These are the emigrating men, 
and the men at any rate to help swell the great aggregate of emigrating en- 
thusiasm,—and the boys must run through all the cars with them. 

“Tt can be stereotyped in 10 or 15 days if you will always be at home & 
read the proof in the ev’g & let me return it in the morning—They can do 
about 25 pp. a day—& this would do it in 10 days. 

“We agree with you that it sh’d be out at once—and we ought to have 
the map Lithographing now. Truly yours, Puiuies, Sampson & Co.” 


The extent of the “northern creation,” as far as we have evidence 
in Kansas to-day, did not reach beyond New York and Washington. 
The advertisement, just as it appeared in the Boston Transcript, 
was published in the Boston Commonwealth, July 18-20, 22, 24, 25, 
27 and 28; in the New York Daily Tribune, July 15, 22 and 29; and 
in the National Era, Washington, D. C., July 27, August 3, 10, 17 
and 24. In all contemporary newspapers and magazines Messrs. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co, advertised their publications extensively, 
but the issues of the papers named are the only places in which the 
writer has found notice of Kanzas and Nebraska in the summer of 
1854. 

The immediate occasion of Mr. Hale’s undertaking the book is 
not a matter of available record. The question of slavery had long 
interested him. A northerner in fact and in sympathy, he had been 
in Washington during the winter of 1844-1845, as minister of the 

8. The letter of July 12 bears the company signature, ‘Phillips, Sampson & Co.” only; 


but it is in the handwriting of the letter of August 21, 1855, bearing the personal signa- 
ture of M. D. Phillips. 

4. Correspondence of Edward Everett Hale in Archives Department, Kansas State His- 
torical Society, Topeka. 
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Unitarian Church,® and witnessed the procedure of congress for the 
annexation of Texas by joint resolution. In anger he had gone 
back to Boston on March 3, 1845, to carry out what he believed 
to be the true policy of the Northern states. He gave his first days 
there to the writing of “an eager appeal for the immediate settle- 
ment of Texas from the Northern states,” calling the sixteen-page 
pamphlet How to Conquer Texas before Texas Conquers Us. Al- 
though no one outside the circle of his immediate friends and the 
proof readers ever read the pamphlet, published at his own cost, 
and no man went or proposed to go to Texas as a result of his effort, 
Mr. Hale was convinced of the wisdom of his proposed solution for 
the social condition of the time. 

A sermon, Christian Duty to Emigrants, delivered by Mr. Hale 
before the Boston Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, May 9, 
1852, also emphasized the need for some agency to care for and 
place properly the foreign emigrants as they reached the shores of 
the United States.’ 

“We do not ask alms for them. God has provided the western prairie, 
white with the harvest, waiting for them to reap it. He has reared the forest 
which will build their cheerful cabins; it waits for them to fell it. If only 
from the shore where they landed, to the earth begging them to subdue it; 
or to the wheels which will rust, if they do not attend them; or to the waters 
which fall idly, if they do not labor with them; if only between that supply 
and this demand, you will come in between to lead the laborer to the har- 
vest! . . . We ask you to treat them as accessions, to an amount incal- 
culable, to the country’s wealth . . . while these strangers bring to the 
country all their manly strength, of which other nations have taken the 
cost of maturing.” 


In 1852, the sermon stated, the annual emigration numbered about 
400. In New York there was only a labor exchange or an intelli- 
gence office to care for the emigrants; in Boston the business was 
handled by the city and the state administrations. Although the 
sermon was addressed to a society for the prevention of pauperism, 
the speaker believed the direct danger of undirected emigration was 
not so much of pauperism as of enlarging too fast the body of mere 
muscular laborers in the United States, and he showed, by specific 











5. Mr. Hale ministered to this church from October 1, 1844, to March 8, 1845. He was 

invited to remain there as permanent minister, but “I knew perfectly well that there was to 

8 a guif of fire between the North and the South before things went much further; and I 
really distrusted my own capacity at the age of twenty-three to build a — 4 which 4 
us over. we He left the day before Mr. Polk’s inauguration, “‘too angry to 

stay.”—E. E. Hale, Memories of a Hundred Years, v. Il, pp. 142, 145. 

6. Ibid., pp. 151, 158. 


7. Sermon in files of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Copy used here. 
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illustration, how through guidance skilled labor could be supplied 
to existent need. 

Not only on the question of slavery, then, but on the question of 
emigration, too, Mr. Hale had already entertained definite ideas 
for nine years, when, in the spring of 1854, people of the North be- 
came widely interested in colonizing the new territories with free 
men,® and Eli Thayer, founder of Mt. Oread Institute for Young 
Ladies and a member of the legislature for the city of Worcester, 
called upon the legislature of Massachusetts in March to organize 
the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company.® 

“Tt was a plan which proposed to meet the South on its own terms, 
familiarly known as ‘squatter sovereignty.’ It authorized a capital of five 
million dollars in establishing settlements at the West. The charter was 
rushed through both houses of the legislature at once, and was signed by 
Governor Washburn on the 26th day of April, 1854. . . . On the 4th of 
May the petitioners accepted the charter. 

“Mr. Eli Thayer was a near neighbor of mine in Worcester, and as soon 
as I knew of his prompt and wise movement I went over to see him, showed 
him my Texas pamphlet, and told him I was ready to take hold anywhere. 
He was very glad to have a man Friday so near at hand. There was enough 
for all of us to do. We called meetings in all available places, and went to 
speak or sent speakers wherever we were called for.” 


That is Mr. Hale’s own story of his first association with the Emi- 
grant Aid Movement, as he published it in 1902. A letter from 
Mr. Thayer to Mr. Hale, written from Oread, May 3, 1854, de- 
scribes his first assigned duty.’° 

“There is an Emigrant Convention in the city to-day at which I expected 
to be present for the purpose of unfolding (by request) the purposes of the 
Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company. My health is such that I do not 
dare to venture out in such weather and therefore wish that you would appear 
for me. If you can do so, I will inform you of what it was my purpose to 
speak. The explanation requisite must not occupy more than fifteen minutes.” 


To this letter, in Mr. Thayer’s own illegible handwriting, is at- 
tached a note in Mr. Hale’s plain script, January 8, 1889. 

“This letter . . . relates to the first meeting of emigrants for Kansas in 
the spring of 1854. I went and gave them their encouragement and instruction. 


It was in the town hall of Worcester. There were perhaps a hundred people— 
all or mostly over.” 


The Daily Spy carried an account, a column and a quarter in 
length, of the meeting, attended by delegations from numerous 
8. The Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass., March 18, 27, 1854. Photostatic copy used. 


9. Hale, Edward Everett, Memories of a Hundred Years, v. Il, pp. 154, 155. 
10. Correspondence of Edward Everett Hale. 
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towns, within a radius of one hundred miles.1! Approximately half 
of the report reviewed Mr. Hale’s exposition of the proposed plans 
of operation of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company, to be 
organized on the morrow, and the delegates’ satisfaction in the plans. 
The meeting, however, was not the first meeting of emigrants in the 
spring of 1854, as Mr. Hale’s note of January 8, 1889, states."* The 
convention of May 3 was but an adjourned meeting of an earlier 
convention called in March for April 18 and held on that day in the 
police court room in Worcester with forty or fifty delegates in 
attendance, representing twenty towns in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut.1* At least one preliminary meeting had 
preceded the meeting of April 18.14 Mr. Thayer’s letter of May 3 
is, nevertheless, the earliest record preserved, among the official 
papers of the Emigrant Aid Companies, of the work of the company 
with emigrants. The convention of April 18 had passed resolutions 
rejoicing in the proposed incorporation of an “Emigrant’s Aid 
Society” and agreeing to encourage every feasible plan “for the 
establishment of the institutions of freedom and the prohibition of 
slavery in the national domain.’”*® 

Mr. Thayer, in writing in 1889 of the formation of the company, 
noted the same enthusiasm in Mr. Hale that Mr. Hale’s own state- 
ments show.?® 

“Indeed the very first man to express confidence in its success and his own 
readiness to work for it with all his might, was Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
one of the signers of the protest [of the clergy to congress]. True to his 
pledge, he immediately began to write a book minutely describing the terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska, showing their many attractions, the way to 
reach them, and enumerating the Emigrant Aid Companies already formed.” 
The protest of the clergy to congress, March 1, 1854, against re- 
peal of the compromise, had been signed by three thousand clergy- 
men of New England, of whom Mr. Hale had been one. If, as Mr. 
Thayer suggested, Mr. Hale in his book was following out his pledge 
made there—the protest had ended “. . . and your protestants, 
as in duty bound, will ever pray,”—his affiliation with the move- 
ment began two months before the Emigrant Aid Company was 
chartered, and the immediate occasion of the book, Kanzas and 
Nebraska, was the fulfillment of that pledge. 


. The Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass., May 4, 1854. 

. A later article will develop the background of this movement more fully. 

. The Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass., March 21, April 19, 1854. 

. Ibid., March 24, 1854. 

. Ibid., April 19, 1854. 

. Thayer, Eli, A History of the Kansas Crusade (Harper, 1889), pp. 124, 125. 
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Other evidences of his interest in the political situation of the 
territories and in the emigration thither were continual in his cor- 
respondence of the spring. To his brother Nathan he wrote on 
March 17 of being “much riled at Douglas’s language regarding me 
among others”; on March 22 and 25 to his father and his brother 
Charles, of a “stereotyped map of Nebraska, etc.,” in the New York 
Independent, he would like his father to print in the Boston Ad- 
vertiser; on April 5, to his father, of an article on emigration to 
Kansas, with quotations from John M. Forbes, for publication in 
the Advertiser; on May 11, again to his father, urging the father’s 
attendance at the meeting of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany on the morrow at Revere House to arrange subscriptions to 
stock, outlining some of the proposed policies of the company, and 
concluding, “I think I have never had anything so much at heart 
before.”"7 In June he was the recipient of letters about the same 
general question from Edward Everett, who was friendly to the 
cause but reluctant to enter actively into its support because of 
his years;!* and from Charles W. Elliott in New York three letters 
about the charter in New York and Connecticut and meetings for 
Mr. Thayer to address in Hartford, New Haven, and Springfield.” 
His mind had no rest from thought of emigration westward and its 
importance; no time to make record of the exact origin of concep- 
tion and plan for his extensive study of the newly organized terri- 
tories that was to constitute his book. 

Although the different publications of the advertisement, from 
July 11 to August 24, stated the book was “in press,” remarks in 
the text itself indicate Mr. Hale did most, if not all, of the actual 
writing in August. On two widely separated pages, namely pages 
18 and 129, he says he is writing on August 1, 1854.2° The manu- 
script shows that the pages of this portion were prepared con- 
secutively in the numbered order.” Since the physical feat alone 
of putting one hundred and eleven pages of this book on paper in 


. Hale, Edward E., Jr., The Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale (Little, Brown 
., 1917), v. I, pp. 250-254. 


. Ibid., pp. 251, 252. 
. Correspondence of Edward Everett Hale. 


> _ ee Everett, Kanzas and Nebraska (Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, 

, pp. 1 > a 

. The manuscript of Kanzas and Nebraska, almost in entirety, was in the collection of 
Massachusetts and New England Emigrant Aid Company papers sent to the Kansas State 
Historical Society at Topeka by the family of Edward Everett Hale, and is now on file there. 
The manuscript of chapters I-VII is complete with the exception of pp. 230-282, being in 
the book pp. 147, 148. The manuscript paging for chapter IX follows a different order, being 
numbered b9-b18, which corresponds to pp. 219-232 of the book. Page b10 is gone, but for 
it is substituted a 10-page report of “Eli Thayer for the committee,” covering pp. 220-229 
of > book. For the first 3% pages and the last fourteen of the book there is no manuscript 
at all. 
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a single day would have been impossible, the reader concludes that 
“August 1” is not an exact date in the second entry, but an approxi- 
mate date chosen for general reference. The date of the preface, 
written apparently after the book itself was complete, was August 
21, allowing twenty days for the composition of the book. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hale’s own computation, in a letter to his brother Charles, 
August 10, 1854, he spent far fewer than twenty days at the task: 
“T have not written to Boston this week because I was writing 
Kanzas at the rate of forty-three pages a day and dreaded the sight 
of pen and ink.”?? 

Edward E. Hale, Jr., in editing this letter, added the explanation 
that “Kanzas at the rate of forty-three pages a day” meant the 
book Kanzas and Nebraska. In the manuscript of Kanzas and 
Nebraska there were altogether 335 pages; all of chapter VIII, with 
the exception of the headings given to the different sections, was a 
printed copy of the Kansas and Nebraska bill. In a few other places 
clippings furnished the copy of quoted passages. Most of the manu- 
script, however, is in Mr. Hale’s own handwriting. At his own 
declared rate he should have completed the book before August 10, 
if the “forty-three page” days were successive days. 

But what is Kanzas and Nebraska that its author could have 
compiled it so fast? The printed title page explains in part: 


KANZAS AND NEBRASKA: 
THE 


History, GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHysicaAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
AND Po.itTicaL PosITION OF THOSE TERRITORIES; 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
EMIGRANT Aip CoMPANIES 
AND 
Dreections TO EMIGRANTS 
BY 
Epwarp E. Hare 


WITH AN 
OrtciInaAL Map FroM THE Latest AUTHORITIES. 


This title page apparently evolved with the book from a plan 
that itself took shape as the author assembled his material. The 


22. Hale, Edward E., Jr., Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, v. I, p. 255. 
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first draft, as it was preserved in the manuscript, described the 
book thus: 
Kansas AND NEBRASKA 
The History, & Geography of These territories; 


with some account of the native tribes—li- 
mate and natural production. 


From original documents in possession of the 
Emicrant Am Company 


and from the travels of the French Voyagers, Lewis & Clarke, 
Pike, Long, Fremont, Emery, Abert & Bonneville, Abert, 
Fremont, Emory, Abert and Others. [Names set in italics 
were marked out in original manuscript.] 


Mr. Hale’s idea at first of the inclusions of his study was as un- 
certain as the order of the names of his authorities. Here he would 
draw from the documents in possession of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, presumably of Massachusetts, but at the time he did not plan 
to give an account of its work. In another draft of the page, also 
with the manuscript, he planned an account of the “emigration 
now in progress” to the territories, to be “prepared with the assist- 
ance of the officers of the Emigrant Aid Company.” 

The history, the geography, and the map were common to all three 
versions. Although the Emigrant Aid movement had recognition 
in each, it was not until the printed version appeared that the 
nature and purpose of that recognition were evident. First the Emi- 
grant Aid Company, evidently of Massachusetts, was to allow the 
author use of its original documents on the territories; second, its 
officers were to assist; but third and finally, the author was himself 
to give an account, not of one company, but of the companies, and 
also to include directions to emigrants. The “Emigrant Aid Com- 
panies” of this last draft included, besides the company of Massa- 
chusetts, the Emigrant Aid Company of New York and Connecticut, 
referred to in the letters of Chas. W. Elliott to Mr. Hale, June 5 
and 27 and July 5, 1854, and organized July 18, 1854,2* and to 
the Union Emigration Society of Washington, D. C., organized “by 
such members of congress and citizens generally as were opposed to 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and to the opening of 
Nebraska and Kanzas to the introduction of slavery.”** One of 
the author’s last additions to his plan was presentation of the 
political position of the territories; and as his book progressed he 

23. Vide ante footnote 19. 


24. Hale, E. E., Kanzas and Nebraska, p. 280. 
26. Ibid., p. 281. 
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no doubt found that he had consulted too many sources to give 
credit to all on the title page, and therefore transferred to the 
preface such assembled acknowledgments of authorities as he chose 
to make. The last form of the page omitted all mention of the 
native tribes, given prominent position among the first topics to 
be treated, yet the book itself gave ample space to their history and 
political position in the territories. 

Although the book consists of nine chapters, the subjects it dis- 
cusses group themselves under five headings: history, geography, 
development, political position, and emigration. In a sense the 
whole book is but a history of the section opened as the territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska on May 30, 1854; but the first two chapters 
treat particularly of the earliest explorations and of the tribes of 
Indians dwelling there, both those called “native” and those known 
to have been immigrants. 

In a seven-page chapter Mr. Hale first traces briefly the dis- 
covery of the regions now under discussion; he cites the reports of 
Father Marquette and Father Dablon of the expedition of 1670- 
1673, as it appears in Shea’s History of the Mississippi. The expe- 
dition of La Salle in 1681 and 1682 he reviews in the words of 
Father Membre and the continuation of the journey to the Cana- 
dian frontier after 1687 by six of La Salle’s party, in the words of 
Father Douay, both also quoted in Shea’s history. He analyzes 
the claims of La Hontan in 1689 to his discoveries along the Mis- 
souri. To the French scheme of 1717 for emigration and explora- 
tion he attributes the discovery of Kansas. From the time the 
French officer, M. Dutisne, reached the Osage villages, in 1719, he 
“was exploring the territory of Kanzas.” 2° Mr. Hale fails to cite 
the special sources used in his account of the French expedition. 

The forty-three page discussion of the Indian tribes that had 
occupied the territories since the region was known to man gives 
bare facts of name, origin, history, language, habits and state of 
civilization. It elaborates a little more in reviewing the smaller 
tribes removed thither by governmental treaties. It then launches 
into somewhat detailed accounts of the characteristics of the tribes 
whose position at the time offered anything of special interest, be- 
ginning with those in the northern part of Nebraska and speaking 
in succession of those farther south. It gives a summary, “anything 
but agreeable,” of their long and indolent careers of poverty and 
misery, and remarks that the only success of the Indian agencies 


26. Ibid., p. 16. 
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has been in breaking up the tribe system entirely and substituting 
the labor and responsibilities of civilized men. It includes general 
estimates of the population of the tribes, and ends with a statement 
of the Indian lands recently opened for settlement by treaties just 
made with the Omahas, Ottoes and Missourias, Sacs and Foxes of 
the Missouri, Kickapoos, Iowas, Delawares, Weas, and Pianka- 
shaws.** In his preface Mr. Hale stated that the sources of this 
sketch of the Indian tribes were the treatise of Mr. Gallatin, the 
spirited sketches of Mr. Catlin, the journal of Mr. Parkman, and the 
notices of travelers.” Most of the text is a paraphrase or summary 
of the subject without exact references to special sources. Qnce, in 
the middle of the chapter, a three-and-one-half-page quotation of 
a visit to the “Ogillalah” lodges is attributed to Mr. Parkman. The 
long account of the Mandans, he says, is mostly digested from Mr. 
Catlin’s narrative ;?° and he supports the contention of their possible 
Welsh origin by citation of Southey’s preface to his poem Madoc.* 
Mr. Gallatin is his chief authority on language ;*! but on the vo- 
cabulary of the Dacotahs he cites the study of the Rev. S. R. 
Riggs.** He refers to the reports of the superintendents of the 
missions, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Meeker, and he alludes to the 
opinion of three agents by name, Mr. Vaughn, Mr. Robinson, and 
Mr. Manypenny. 

Chapters III and IV discuss the geographical and physical char- 
acteristics of the two territories, the one being devoted theoretically, 
as the titles would indicate, to Nebraska and the other to Kansas. 
As matter of fact most of the first chapter does describe Nebraska, 
there being but one or two parts of the account that include Kansas 
or a part of it; but the second chapter, two and one-half times as 
long as the first, treats as frequently of some part of Nebraska 
as of Kansas and often considers the two together. Mr. Hale had 
never visited the region.** He was therefore dependent for his in- 
formation upon the writings of the travelers and explorers who 
had; and their accounts had been made before the vast region was 
divided into two territories.** They had treated the territories as 


. Ibid., pp. 59, 60. 
. Ibid., p. V. 

. Ibid., p. 48 

. Ibid., pp. 81, 48. 

. Ibid., p. 31. 

. Ibid., p. 48. 

Twenty-five years later Mr. Hale visited Kansas. The Life and Letters of Edward 
Everett Hale, by Edward E. Hale, Jr., vol. II, p. 283, includes a letter by Mr. Hale to Mrs. 
Hale, written from Lawrence, Kan., September 12, 1879. 

84. For the boundaries of the two territories as divided by the congressional act of May 
80, 1854, see the map used by Mr. Hale in Kanzas and Nebraska. 
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one, and he, in citing and quoting them as authorities, travels back 
and forth with them constantly from one territory to the other. 
The section of Nebraska that he treats of along with Kansas is 
for the most part, moreover, the section lying south of the Platte 
river, a section many of the features of which are similar to the 
features of northern Kansas. The courses of their rivers, the divides 
between them, the valleys along them, the elevations and the de- 
pressions, the soil and its geological formation, the vegetation and 
the crops, the native animals and the chances for domestic suste- 
nance are all matters the numerous explorers had noted, and Mr. 
Hale uses some one’s observations on every point once or several 
times in the course of the two chapters. In each he is lavish with 
quotations and almost always here he is careful to cite his authori- 
ties. 

In the chapter on Nebraska he gives credit to Lewis and Clark, 
Governor Stevens, Captain Bonneville as edited by Irving, Major 
Cross, Colonel Frémont, a nameless but “intelligent writer in the 
New York Tribune” of no date, the Reverend Mr. Parker, who in 
1835 described the Nebraska prairie, and a nameless explorer and 
writer of a private letter noting the firs and pines of the upper 
Platte. With one exception the authorities for all borrowed material 
of this chapter are evident to the reader, though three of them are 
nameless, and the reference source of only one is cited; the excep- 
tion is the unmentioned author of a one-and-three-quarter-page 
description of a journey into Nebraska from Council Bluffs.* 
From the paper and type of the clipping attached to the manuscript 
copy of the chapter the reader suspects it, too, came from the New 
York Tribune in which the article of the “intelligent writer” above 
appeared, but he cannot be positive. 

So, in the beginning of the next chapter, when Mr. Hale refers 
vaguely to “the writer already quoted,” the reader finds himself 
asking “but which writer?” For the most part, however, Mr. Hale 
gives authority for all his material here, yet he seldom cites the ex- 
act source where he found it. Colonel Frémont is his most constant 
reference, and he quotes him again and again in passages from one 
to four pages long; of the forty-eight pages in the chapter, virtually 
twenty-four consist of scattered accounts from Colonel Frémont’s 
official reports. Parkman’s travels contribute a sketch of the Ar- 
kansas, near Pueblo, and a description of the basin of the Kansas. 
Colonel Emory is another reference on the Arkansas and on trees 


85. Hale, E. E., Kanzas and Nebraska, pp. 70, 71; MS., p. 125%. 
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in eastern Kansas. As authorities on geology Colonels Frémont and 
Emory share honors with a Professor James, a Prof. James Hall, 
Captain Stansbury, Jessup’s MS. Report, and Long’s Expedition, 
vol. I, pp. 137-139. Private letters contribute fascinating pictures, 
especially of the valley of the Kansas—no one called the river “the 
Kaw” then. Among these writers were Father Duerinck,®* super- 
intendent of the Catholic Mission among the Pottawatomies; a 
nameless person from Indiana; another nameless person, “a gentle- 
man” who had written his impressions on July 6, 1854, and who 
was probably Dr. Charles Robinson; and again a nameless person, 
“a most intelligent gentleman who has traveled over all parts of 
America,” who quotes entries from his diary of 1849 enroute to 
California, and who, from this description and from the more tell- 
tale evidence of the back of the printed clipping of his letter at- 
tached to the manuscript copy of the book, was most likely Dr. 
Robinson also.** 

Chapters III and IV that thus describe the natural features of 
Nebraska and Kansas are the most readable chapters in the book. 
They make the most complete pictures. They seem, as one lays the 
book aside, to have been the best written. Yet in them is little 
original composition, no original observation, and only the original 
thought necessary to link together nicely recorded impressions of 
other persons who have been and seen for themselves. In selection 
at least the author has been the artist here. 

Although on August 1, 1854, the proffered date of composition of 
Kanzas and Nebraska, Mr. Hale asserts there was nothing deserving 
the name of a town in either state, he devotes a short chapter, 
chapter V, to stations, military, trading, and missionary posts, and 
the projected cities in Nebraska and Kansas. He locates each place, 
gives its history, and tells something of its known purpose and use. 
The statements are meager but informative. Colonel Frémont is his 
acknowledged authority on Fort Kearney, supplemented by “the 
return of last autumn,” the return evidently being a government 
report. A letter of the spring, of no given authorship, furnishes a 
page and one-half of quoted description of Fort Leavenworth. A 
government report of the winter before provides a page quotation 


86. Father Duerinck, 8. J. Mr. Hale refers to him as “Mr. Duerinck.” 


87. Hale, E. E., Senet and Nebraska. Back of MS. page 197; the back of the news- 
paper clipping bearing this letter on the front, says: “The following letters . . . copied 
from the Worcester Spy, are said to be from the pen of Dr. Charles Robinson, of Fitchburg, 
who visited the territories in 1849." It seems quite probable, though of course not certain, 
that the letter quoted is one of this group. In the spring and early summer of 1854, Doctor 
Robinson was in Kansas in the interests of the Emigrant Aid Company and in 1849 he had 
crossed the region on his way to California. 
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on the development of Fort Riley. The author cites no sources for 
his knowledge of the other forts, the post offices, the stations (or 
stopping places), and the missions. Obviously they have been the 
letters and the reports of explorers, however, that he has had oppor- 
tunity to read. 

Chapter VI is a general survey of routes of travel through the 
region. It is both a history and an exposition of recommendations. 
It reviews all the courses of all the known explorers, compares them 
as to nature and use, and evaluates their importance. Regarding 
“the territory of Kanzas, from its position,” as “the great geo- 
graphical center of the internal commerce of the United States,’** 
Mr. Hale pronounces the emigrant track along the valley of the 
Nebraska and through the “South Pass” to Oregon and California 
and the Santa Fé trail to New Mexico the greatest; and he indicates 
that “it is by some modification of the one or the other that almost 
all the projects for a Pacific railroad propose to cross the conti- 
nent.”*® He tells with care just where each route touches Kansas 
and suggests different approaches in each territory to the emigrant 
route along the Nebraska. The sources of his information are again 
numerous, including Gregg in his Commerce of the Prairies, Colonel 
Frémont, Lieutenant Emory, Captain Stansbury, and the Secretary 
of War. Virtually half the chapter consists of quotations, three and 
one-half pages being taken from the last report of the Secretary of 
War, the same from Lieutenant Emory, and two pages from Lieu- 
tenant Frémont and Captain Stansbury, each. Though the sources 
are several, Mr. Hale admits their insufficiency to help him do more 
than “hazard a guess” as to the greater feasibility of one course or 
a part of a course over another. 

Chapter VII, which reviews the political history of the region 
now to be organized as territories, is the most spirited portion of the 
book. The opening statements suggest the vein of the author’s treat- 
ment.“ 

“Up to the summer of 1854, Kanzas and Nebraska have had no civilized 
residents, except the soldiers sent to keep the Indian tribes in order, the mis- 
sionaries sent to convert them, the traders who bought furs of them, and those 
of the natives who may be considered to have attained some measure of civili- 
zation from their connection with the whites. For a region that has had so 
little practical connection with the political arrangements of civilized states, 
this immense territory has had a political history singularly varied.” 


88. Hale, E. E., Kanzas and Nebraska, p. 139. 
89. Ibid., p. 141. 
40. Ibid., p. 162. 
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Mr. Hale passes over the early political history in rapid survey, 
devoting brief paragraphs to the sovereignty of France, of Spain, of 
France in turn. Purchase by the United States and subsequent 
division and organization occupy two more paragraphs. The expe- 
ditions of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806, of Lieutenant Pike in 1806, 
and of Major Long in 1820, crowd another half page. At the be- 
ginning of the fourth page Missouri is seeking admission to the 
Union and Mr. Hale’s creative hour is come. Visiting the copious 
contemporary files in the library of the Antiquarian Society for 
materials upon “the great Missouri debate,” he steeped himself in 
the political lore and enthusiasm of 1818-1820, and returned to his 
manuscript.to revive the period in spirit and in fact. He tells one 
story of Southern pride, another of Northern hardness. He repro- 
duces Mr. Otis’ wit. He laments the failure to preserve all speeches, 
especially of Clay. He cites arguments; he quotes clever addresses 
and equally clever replies. Seventeen pages in all he devotes to the 
“misery debate.” The account is very readable and marks the cli- 
max of the chapter in interest. 

Mr. Hale’s purpose, as he says twice, is to show how alike were 
the times, the questions at issue, and the arguments of 1818-1820 
and 1853-1854. In his own time it has so often been said that the 
excitement on the question regarding slavery in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas is unparalleled; it is his purpose to show “how precisely appro- 
priate the various speeches preserved are to the recent discussion.’’*! 
Then and now the same type of “incidents occurred every day which 
showed the deep-seated excitement and irritation of the public mind 
at the North and at the South.’** He sees only two important differ- 
ences between the principles advocated then and those so recently 
upheld. First, no Southern statesman then attempted the defense 
of slavery as a permanent institution. Second, opponents of the 
extension of slavery then interpreted article I, section 9, of the con- 
stitution, to oppose emigration of slaves from state to state.** His 
review closes with quotation of the Missouri Compromise, provision 
for settlement of the territory north of 36° 30’ in the Louisiana pur- 
chase, not included in the state of Missouri. 

The chapter notes the terms of the boundary treaty with Spain, 
saying that inspection of the map will show that some parts of 
Kansas have since been added under the arrangements by which 

41. Ibid., p. 170. 


42. Ibid., p. 166. 
48. Ibid., pp. 170, 171. 
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the United States acquired Texas and New Mexico (if his allusion 
here is to his own accompanying map, the parts referred to are in- 
cluded but not indicated). He regards as remarkable the act of 
June 7, 1836, by which the triangle between the Missouri and the 
west line of the state of Missouri was ceded to that state, the act 
passing congress without any opposition, though it was a distinct 
violation—and the first violation—of the compromise. He makes 
rapid survey of government removal of Indians east of the Missis- 
sippi to the land west, supplementing the long account of the Indian 
tribes in chapter II. In the last seven and one-half pages he relates 
compactly the later history of the Nebraska bill, summarizing mo- 
tions and dates from its introduction in the senate December 14, 
1853, to its passage in the modified form of the Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill May 25, 1854, and its signature by the President May 
30. His own statement best explains his cursory treatment of the 
bill: 

“Its general character and many of its details are too familiar to readers of 
the present day to need repetition now, and a proper account of it for the 
pages of history would require more space, and a closer analysis of the motives 
and actions of living men, than can properly be given to such matters in this 
work.”44 

Why he fails to trace the evolution of the bill is not suggested; 
he must have known of the proposals for territorial disposal of 
slavery that had occupied congress at intervals since 1820, and he 
probably knew of the earlier bills for organization of Nebraska that 
had been before congress from 1844 to February 2-March 3 of 1854. 
Nor was he unaware of the plans for building a railway to the 
Pacific—in chapter VI he had reviewed proposed routes—and in 
comment elsewhere*® he indicated he realized the commercial ad- 
vantages of such enterprise, even using it as argument for the settle- 
ment of lands in Kansas contiguous to the route.“* Like many 
others of his contemporaries he apparently did not recognize “the 
commanding influence of the railway plan over the establishment 
of territorial government.”** It seems a little odd now that to one 
of Mr. Hale’s discernment the political significance of this move- 
ment was not at once evident; in congress it was a dominant mo- 
tive,** although it was, of course, kept out of the discussion and so 

. Ibid., p. 185. 
. Hale, Edward E., Memories of a Hundred Years, v. Il, pp. 115, 116. 
. Hale, Edward E., Kanzas and Nebraska, p. 237. 


- Beveridge, Albert J., Abraham Lincoln (Houghton, 1928), v. II, pp. 168-171. 
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out of common public attention. The press, however, in the East 
and the Middle West, made emphatic note of it from time to time. 
Mr. Hale was quite as concerned in providing for emigrants west- 
ward as in securing to freedom the land they should there occupy, 
and he recognized the importance of railroads in the development 
of their new communities, but neither in 1854 nor in any other year 
of his long life did he allude to the railway issue as a political factor 
in the organization of the territories of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Chapter VIII consists of an “accurate copy” of the bill itself, 
published here because “so few have read ‘the Nebraska act’ of 
which so many have talked.”*® The source of the accurate copy is 
not clear in the manuscript, where we find a printed version of the 
bill, exclusive of sections 19-36. In the manuscript of Kanzas and 
Nebraska the bill is cut apart by sections and pasted to sheets of 
letter paper. Apparently Mr. Hale had some trouble in procuring 
the bill, for on August 10 he wrote to Nathan as follows: 

“T cannot get the Nebraska Act, but have a clue to that National Era which 

I am to have to-day. I am sick of the whole thing, and it really seems as if 
my hand quailed at writing.” 
The “whole thing” of which he is “sick” is his task of rapid 
composition, evidently, and not the bill. All he wrote in this 
chapter were the headings he supplied for the different sections, 
each being labeled by the topic it treated. Sections 19-36, in- 
clusive, treating of the organization of the territory of Kansas, 
were omitted, “being word for word the same as sections two to 
seventeen,” which outlined the organization of Nebraska. The 
source of the printed copy of the bill in the manuscript is not 
available now. The print and the paper are not the print and the 
paper used by the National Era of 1854. The copy evidently was 
furnished by Nathan and is so alluded to among chapter divisions 
and paging notes of the manuscript, including the substitute sections 
of the bill quoted in chapter VII. 

In his preface Mr. Hale suggests that he included chapter IX 
on emigration to give such hints to emigrants as would aid them 
in the immediate settlement of Kanzas.51 The chapter does give 
such hints, but to the later student of Kansas history it furnishes 
more significant matter in its review of emigration and its exposition 
of motive and plan of the emigrant aid companies. The belief 

49. Hale, Edward E., Kanzas and Nebraska, p. IV. 


50. Hale, Edward E., Jr., Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, v. 1, p. 255. 
51. Hale, Edward E., Kanzas and Nebraska, p. IV. 
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commonly held almost from the first seems to have been that the 
companies operating in Kansas had but one or possibly two pur- 
poses. The one, that of keeping Kansas free, was popularly repeated 
and generally supposed to be the primary purpose. The other, 
that of money making, has been the suggestion of students quick to 
question altruism, and the implication has always been that such 
motive of gain was neither admitted nor legitimate. Mr. Hale’s 
treatment does not disavow either motive but presents each in a 
new light in relation to the general cause of emigration with which, 
as he understands, the very idea of slavery is incompatible. 

Occasioned equally by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and 
by the need of organization of western emigration, his discussion 
emphasizes the advantages of Kansas as an emigrant center. He 
points out the natural attractions of the territory, the fertility of its 
soil, the nature and the value of its crops, its natural resources, its 
water power, its contiguity to all overland routes, and its con- 
sequent ready market; all these are greatly in its favor, but most 
of all is the situation that will draw across its boundaries whatever 
roads are built westward. Along through routes of travel emigrants 
ever settle and make their homes. 

Reasons for organizing emigration to this favored central terri- 
tory, he says, have been two: first, to secure to Kansas a fair 
proportion of western emigration, to secure for the principle of 
“squatter sovereignty” a fair trial, and to make sure that the 
institutions of both territories be digested by settlers of every 
class; second, the need “on pure grounds of humanity” to provide 
for the immense pilgrimage from Europe, hitherto uncared for. Both 
considerations, Mr. Hale asserts, guided Mr. Thayer to seek a 
charter for the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company. The report 
of the committee submitted by Mr. Thayer and printed in the 
midst of this discussion by Mr. Hale indicates that in return for its 
service to emigrants, the company would have two rewards—the 
one in the high satisfaction of having become founders of a state; 
the other in sharing in “an investment which promises large returns 
at no distant day.”®* Since time has revealed that the investment 

52. Although this report bears the signature, ‘Eli Thayer, for the committee,”’ it was the 
work of Mr. Hale. In a letter to his father, May 11, 1854, he says: ‘Mr. Bullock, Mr. 
Thayer, and I were requested to draw up the Corporator’s address to the public, which . 
have just now been putting in form.”—Iin the Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, 
Edward E. Hale, Jr., v. I, p. 253. In 1897, Mr. Hale said again: ‘This report of the ted 
grant Aid Company was drawn by myself. I had the advantage of the fullest conference with 
Mr. Thayer, and it is evident that I used his brief above in the preparation of the report.’ 
—Edward Everett Hale, in New England in the Colonization of Kansas, a reprint of Chap- 
ter XI of The New England States, p. 84. (The “brief” by Mr. Thayer was some hastily- 
thrown-together suggestions. The committee to make the report consisted of Eli Thayer, 


Alexander H. Bullock, E. E. iw of Worcester, Richard Hildreth and Otis Clapp of Boston.— 
Kanzas and Nebraska, p. 220.) 
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yielded no returns in kind, and present-day scholarship has been 
inclined to discredit the claim of the emigrant aid companies to a 
rank of importance in the founding of the state, it is interesting 
now to have these original avowals of purpose and frank admissions 
of anticipated rewards. 

Although both Mr. Hale and the committee name the securing 
of a fair trial for freedom in Kansas as their first motive, and place 
their trust in the character of Northern and of foreign emigration 
as their last assurance of success, each gives equal consideration to 
the commercial advantages, for both the emigrants and the company. 
Each presentation recognizes the particular needs of the great foreign 
emigration that neither the United States government nor any other 
established agency is prepared to meet. In proposing to provide for 
it, both Mr. Hale and the committee are guided by altruistic and 
business motives. Each has long desired to protect the European 
immigrant after his arrival, and if in the proposed plan the company 
makes capital of the recognized need, it is at the same time financing 
the undertaking itself in a way that to each seems both legitimate 
and praiseworthy. The material aid the companies would be able 
to render both northern and foreign immigrants makes up the bulk 
of the discussion, and the service they may incidentally render the 
cause of freedom in Kansas slips into secondary consideration. 

The motives had evidently borne about the same relationship to 
each other in Mr. Hale’s mind from the first. On May 11, 1854, 
in writing to his father to ask him to attend the meeting of the 
corporators of the company on the morrow, to arrange subscriptions 
to stock, he had indicated his attitude.®* 

“Tt is no mere charity scheme, but one in which business men, I think, will 
interest themselves. . . . They want to secure your hearty codperation if 
the scheme pleases for an examination, and I think would be glad to make you 
President of the Company. 

“You know how it has interested me as the means of helping these Irish 
and German people west without suffering. 

“There are two hundred thousand of them and others going west this sum- 


mer. If twenty thousand only of them go into Kansas, that is made a free 
state forever. . . 


“T think I have never had anything so much at heart, and I only wish I 
were a business man that I might move in it openly.” 
As noted before, Mr. Hale’s first hope of insuring political free- 
dom to western territories through northern immigration dated back 
to 1845. His proposal then for the more southern territory was not 


58. Hale, Edward E., Jr., Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, v. I, pp. 252-258. 
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essentially different from the later plan for Kansas. The motive 
and the means were the same; the emphasis, in 1845, however, was 
upon the motive and in 1854 upon the means. The earlier study 
evolved a theory; the later offered a practicable, working plan. 

As chapter IV is the most readable and chapter VII, in part, the 
most spirited, chapter IX is the most original, being entirely Mr. 
Hale’s own composition. Even the ten-page report, submitted by 
“Fli Thayer, for the Committee,” was Mr. Hale’s own work. The 
only “hints” to emigrants the chapter includes are the directions of 
this report.5* A brief account of the work of the company as finally 
organized under private articles of corporation follows.5* Plans for 
the Emigrant Aid Company of New York and Connecticut, with 
Eli Thayer as president, were said to be similar. The chapter 
outlines the work of the numerous “leagues” auxiliary to the com- 
panies, describes the nature of the service of the Union Emigration 
Society of Washington, and tells of the rapid and extensive emigra- 
tion into the territory independent of any organization. It inter- 
prets the congressional act of 1854 to establish “the offices of sur- 
veyor-general of New Mexico, Kanzas and Nebraska.” It indi- 
cates the variety of occupations people may hope to find in the 
territories, recommends the westward route through Alton or St. 
Louis, and suggests the nature of educational and religious institu- 
tions to be established by the emigrants themselves. The last sec- 
tion is a kind of glorification of the opportunity Kansas offers to 
the emigrant, both native and foreign, to work, and so is a glorifica- 
tion of the cause of freedom he has opportunity there to serve, end- 
ing with prophecy of victory. It is a dignified and coherent exposi- 
tion of the eastern plan for settlement of the territory of Kansas. 

The frontispiece of the book is a “map of Kanzas and Nebraska 
from the original surveys, drawn and engraved for Hale’s History. 
Boston. Published by Phillips, Sampson & Company, 1854.” The 
first extant correspondence about Kanzas and Nebraska alluded 

54. Writing long afterward of his interest in the annexation of Texas, Mr. Hale still 
had faith in the desirable effect of his theory, could it have been tried: “How certain it is 
that if the wave of free emigration could have been turned into Texas then, evils untold 
of would have been prevented. On the other hand, I am afraid it is as certain that human 


slavery would not have been abolished in the older states for another generation.”’—Hale, 
Edward Everett, Memories of a Hundred Years, v. Il, p. 152. 

55. Vide ante, footnote 52. 

56. Appendix A, pp. 249-250 of Kanzas and Nebraska, consists of a copy of the con- 
stitution of the Worcester county Kansas league which supplements these directions. 

57. Hale, Edward Everett, Kanzas and Nebraska, p. 229. Since the provisions of the 
charter did not satisfy all parties i t the organized under private articles of 
association, June 18, 1854, and functioned so until "March, 1855, when the New 
Emigrant Aid Company received its charter and absorbed the private company. The Wor- 
cester Spy, June 14, 1854, described the association as “a private company” organized “under 
joint articles,’ the property of the company to be “vested in three trustees who shall hold 
the same as joint tenants, subject to all the trusts and provisions of these articles.” 
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to the map; “we ought to have the map lithographing now,” Mr. 
Phillips wrote Mr. Hale on July 12.5° On August 4 the publishers 
addressed the author again, saying, “with this you will receive 2d 
proof of map.”*® The title page described the map as “an original 
map from the latest authorities.” In the preface Mr. Hale vouched 
once more for its authenticity: “The map is accurate as far as 
may be with our present knowledge of the country. It is compiled 
from more than twenty of the recent surveys made by govern- 
ment.”® There is no available record now as to who drew the map. 
Neither the original sketch from which the engraving was made 
and which is now preserved with the manuscript of the book, nor 
the reproduction in the front of the book bears any identifying 
mark of the artist. W.C. Sharp, of Boston, was the lithographer. 

Mr. Hale had been interested in the geography of the region 
prior to the compilation of the book about it. On March 22 and 
March 25 he had written his father and his brother Charles re- 
spectively of a good stereotyped “map of Nebraska, etc.,” which had 
appeared in the Independent and of which the management would 
sell the block for two dollars. He then commissioned his brother 
to buy the block for his father to use in the Boston Advertiser 
along “with an article which I am to write on the present position 
of the question.” ** He had no doubt the map was accurate. 

The map in The Independent was a “map of the states and terri- 
tories in their relation to slavery.”*? It was drawn by George 
Colton. It showed in white the states in which slavery was pro- 
hibited by fundamental law; in black lines, the states in which 
slavery was fully recognized; in shaded lines, the territories where 
the question of slavery or free soil was yet an open one. The map 
made a most effective visual appeal. It revealed the extent of the 
question more graphically than any description in words; yet the 
accompanying legend defining the boundaries of the territory as 
outlined in Douglas’ second bill also made colorful portrayal of the 
country involved, emphasized its important geographic relation to 
the rest of the states, and compared the anticipated dangers of the 
introduction of slavery into these newly organized territories with 
the effects of the institution in the states where it had become fully 
recognized. Although the map was of general nature, it was accurate, 


58. Vide ante, p. 140. 

59. Letter of Phillips, Sampson & Co. to Edward Everett Hale, in the correspondence of 
Edward Everett Hale. 

60. Hale, E. E., Kanzas and Nebraska, p. V. 

61. Hale, Edward E., Jr., Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, v. I, pp. 250, 251. 

62. The Independent, New York, March 16, 1854. Photostatic copy used. 
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as the legend asserted, with the exception that the southern boundary 
of Kansas was placed at 36° 30’, whereas the second Douglas bill 
had fixed the line at latitude 37°. 

Just what the sources were for Mr. Hale’s own map is now some- 
thing of a puzzle. He preserved no record of the “more than twenty 
recent surveys by government.” Interpretation of his phrase would 
seem at first to depend upon the qualifying “recent.” The surveys 
that were most deserving of the attribute, however, those authorized 
by congress in the amendment to the army appropriation bill for 
1853-1854 as additional sections 10 and 11, were not begun until 
the spring of 1853, and were not fully reported upon and officially 
published until 1855. First instructions to the leaders of each of 
the four expeditions conducting these surveys called for reports to 
be laid before congress the first Monday of February, 1854. Com- 
plete reports of all four surveys were delayed, but Gov. I. I. Stevens, 
exploring the route near the forty-seventh and forty-ninth parallels, 
Capt. A. W. Whipple, the route near the thirty-fifth parallel, and 
Lieut. R. S. Williamson, the route near the Sierra Nevada and Coast 
range, all made preliminary reports that were published in house 
document 129, 33d congress, first session. These copies of the pre- 
liminary reports, however, issued in 1854, probably appeared too 
late for Mr. Hale’s topographer to have used them in published 
form.** They must have been available to him, nevertheless, else 
he could not have included in his map, as he does, the entire line of 
the Stevens survey for a Pacific railroad route, 1853. The Secretary 
of War, Jefferson Davis, had himself made a review of the under- 
takings in a senate document, December 1, 1853;®" but his account 
was brief and general, giving a sketch of the country to be explored, 
evaluating information already obtained to determine the routes to 
follow, and noting the instructions to each officer in charge of an 
expedition. It gave none of the results, though, of the surveys, but 

. Congressional Globe, 32 Cong., 2 sess., 1852-1858, pp. 798, 799. 

. Pacific Railroad Reports, Senate Exec. Docs., 38 Cong., 2 sess., No. 78, vols. I-XIT. 

. The title page of the four volumes of this document bears the publication date of 
. In the text of volume I, however, appears a letter bearing the date of February 27, 


1855, indicating the volumes were not ready for circulation until 1855, too late to have been 
used for the Hale book. 

66. The National Intelligencer for Monday, February 6, 1854, noted in the senate pro- 
ceedings of the day that “the president of the senate laid before the body a communication 
from the Secretary of War transmitting copies of all reports of engineers and other persons 
employed . . . to ascertain the most practicable and economical route for a railroad from 
the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, which was ordered to be printed and referred to a 
select committee.”” In brackets there followed an explanation, evidently from the communica- 
tion itself, of the incomplete and partial nature of the reports and the consequent impossibility 
of judging the relative merits of the different routes. This form of the report may have been 
accessible to Mr. Hale and his topographer. 

67. Senate Documents, 38 Cong., 1 sess., pt. II, pp. 16-28. 
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with it Mr. Hale was familiar, for in his text he quotes verbatim two 
passages of the report® and elsewhere notes the order of the Sec- 
retary of War to Captain Gunnison to explore the region of Colonel 
Frémont’s expedition of 1848-1849. In April of 1854 Governor 
Stevens was in Washington te make his report in person to the Sec- 
retary of War.” The information of that report Mr. Hale’s topog- 
rapher must have seen, but how is not now clear. ° 

If the adjective “recent” be given loose interpretation, and if the 
topographer had access to the official government files in Washing- 
ton, he could have consulted “more than twenty surveys” in making 
the map for Kanzas and Nebraska. In the period the territory had 
been known to white men, there had been a few more than twenty 
official surveys. In a Memoir to accompany the map of the territory 
of the United States from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, 
Lieut. Gouverneur K. Warren, of the Corps of Topographical En- 
gineers, U. S. A., in 1859, made “a brief account of each of the ex- 
ploring expeditions since a. p. 1800,” with a description of accom- 
panying maps when maps were made.”™! Study of the memoir 
reveals the possible sources used. Since from the first of these 
explorers Mr. Hale draws subject matter for his discussion, it seems 
not at all unlikely that his topographer drew from them, too, or at 
least consulted them, in making the map. Indeed he must needs 
have seen not only the first map but well-nigh all the other maps 
between it and his own to have had a total of “more than twenty” 
government surveys for authority. 

The Memoir compiled by Lieutenant Warren was not published 
until 1859. On March 1, 1858, however, in the preface, the author 
tells that his “work has been in progress during the past four years,” 
so that it is possible the maker of the Hale map had the benefit of 
some of Lieutenant Warren’s criticisms of the different maps. In his 
preface Lieutenant Warren pointed out that “the maps used in the 
compilation have been mostly made from reconnaissances, and but 
few possess very great accuracy. The geographical positions are 
therefore rarely determined absolutely, or even relatively, with 
certainty, and new surveys are constantly making slight changes 

68. Pages 17-18 of Secretary Davis’ report, Senate Documents, 88 Cong., 1 sess., part II, 
appears in Mr. Hale’s Kanzas and Nebraska as pp. 142-145. 

69. Cf. Secretary Davis’ report above, p. 20, and Mr. Hale’s Kanzas and Nebraska, 
‘ - Albright, George Leslie, Oficial Explorations for Pacific Railroad, 1858-1855 (Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 1921), p. 

71. Warren, Lieut. Gouverneur K., Memot, ‘ accompany the map of the territory of 


the United States from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, to accompany the reports 
of explorations and surveys for a railroad route, War Department, 1859. 
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necessary.” *? In the text he pointed out the mistaken trends of 
mountain ranges and river sources in the map of Lewis and Clark; 
the elementary but basic principles of topography and hydrography 
of Humboldt’s map of Spain; incorrect river sources and singular 
representations of mountains in Rector’s and Roberdeau’s map, 
described, nevertheless, as “the most correct map of the country 
now extant”; the confusion of the Canadian and the Red river and 
the first right representation of the Black Hills of Nebraska as a 
north and south range by Major Long; the elaborateness but lack of 
topographical skill in the work of J. C. Brown; the correct repre- 
sentation of the hydrography of the region west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, although the geographical positions are not accurate, in the 
maps of Captain Bonneville; the wrong location of the union of the 
Cimarron river with the Arkansas near Fort Atkinson, in the map 
of Lieutenant Steen; the representation of New Orleans and St. 
Louis as both being in longitude 90° 25’, in the topographical bureau 
map by W. Hood; the value of the survey of C. Dimmick between 
Old Fort Scott and Fort Smith, never replaced to date; the erroneous 
listing of the Bitter Root as a source of the Salmon river, in the 
map of Captain Hood; the use of the barometer to determine the 
elevation of interior country by Mr. Nicollet, making his map “one 
of the greatest contributions . . . to American geography”; the 
usefulness of the map in Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies; the value 
to travelers in spite of its inaccurate geographical positions, of the 
map by Charles Preuss in 1846 of the Frémont route from Missouri 
to Oregon, 1843-1844; the tracing in the map of Captain Pope of a 
tributary of the Arkansas, probably the Big Sandy, to the source 
formerly attributed to the Smoky Hill Fork; the similarity of the 
routes of Messrs. Beale and Heap, Captain Gunnison, and Colonel 
Frémont (1853-1854); and the availability to J. R. Bartlett of the 
observations of the United States and Mexican Boundary Commis- 
sion in the making of his map of 1850-1853. 

Any or all of this criticism may have been available to the maker 
of the Hale map; the points of it, at least, for the most part the 
maker heeded. The Black Hills in the map are a north and south 
range; the Big Sandy is a tributary of the Arkansas, and the Cimar- 
ron joins the Arkansas east and south of Fort Atkinson. Although 
the map shows only the Frémont route for a Pacific railroad, the 
text discusses the mountain passes explored by Colonel Frémont 


72. Ibid., preface. 
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and Captain Gunnison and describes the recommendation of each.” 
The portion of southwestern Kansas bounded on the east by 100° 
west longitude, on the south by 37° north latitude to the 103d 
meridian, thence west to the Rocky Mountain range by about 38° 
north latitude, on the west by the Rocky Mountain range, and on 
the north by the south bank of the Arkansas, the Hale map places 
within the boundary of Kansas in accordance with the findings of 
the United States and Mexican boundary commission and the terms 
of acquisition of Texas and New Mexico. 

The reason for the inclusion of the Frémont route for a Pacific 
railroad instead of the Gunnison and for labeling it the Frémont 
route was probably the availability of some accounts of the Frémont 
expedition. On June 13, 1854, Colonel Frémont wrote a letter to 
the editors of The National Intelligencer “communicating some gen- 
eral results of his recent winter expedition across the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the survey of a route for a railroad to the Pacific.”"* This 
report he offered in anticipation of a fuller report with maps and 
illustrations which it would necessarily require some months to pre- 
pare. The eastern part of this route extended from the mouth of 
the Kansas river on the Missouri frontier to the valley of Parowan 
at the foot of the Wahsatch mountains, between latitudes 38° and 
39°. Having been over this route from Sierra Blanca to the Mis- 
souri frontier four times before, he summarized the features and 
connected the expedition with the route explored in 1848-1849 from 
the mouth of the Kansas river to the valley of San Luis. From the 
Sierra Blanca to the Grand river the routes of Colonel Frémont and 
Captain Gunnison were nearly identical; from the latter point Col- 
onel Frémont, in 1853 and 1854, continued farther south.*> The map 
of the official explorations for Pacific railroads by George Leslie Al- 
bright shows that the Frémont route from Fort Riley to the Frémont 
route pass, south and a little west of Pueblo, was almost the same as 
that of Gunnison in 1853, from Fort Riley, through Bent’s Fort to 
Fort Massachusetts."* Mr. Albright also traces the history of Colonel 
Frémont’s different explorations of the railroad route.77 The third 
Frémont expedition, he says, was, according to Thwaites in his Rocky 


73. Hale, Edward Everett, Kanzas and Nebraska, pp. 151, 152. The findings of Cap- 
tain Gunnison were evidently known in detail to Mr. Hale, although he notes the fact that 
Lieutenant Beckwith’s report of the expedition had not been published. 
¢ is) This letter was reprinted as Miscellaneous House Document, No. 8, 88 Cong., 2 sess. 
1855. 

75. Warren, Lieut. Gouverneur K., Memoir, p. 75. 

76. Albright, George Leslie, Oficial Explorations for Pacific Railroads. 

77. Ibid., p. 89, footnote. 
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Mountain Explorations, page 239, for the purpose of finding the 
shortest and best route for a railroad to San Francisco Bay; if it was 
for such purpose, Mr. Albright adds, it was under the private instruc- 
tions of his father-in-law, Senator Benton. His fourth expedition, 
1848-1849, primarily for the exploration of a central route, and also 
without government support, had failed in the San Juan mountains 
in Colorado. After the government surveys were ordered in 1853, 
Frémont in August, with funds of his own and Senator Benton’s, 
planned a fifth expedition to complete the objects of the former. 
Mrs. Frémont, in her Memoir XV, says it had been intended her 
husband should lead one of the government surveys of 1853, but as 
no name appeared in the bill, the Secretary of War appointed Gun- 
nison. Some of the Frémont reports were given government publi- 
cation."* On the fifth expedition F. W. Egloffstein was the topog- 
rapher as far as the Mormon settlement.” Because of this govern- 
ment aid and government recognition given the Frémont explora- 
tions, they no doubt seemed themselves to be official, and were so 
regarded by Mr. Hale and his topographer. 

In spite of its dependence upon the numierous authoritative 
sources, the Hale map, which is itself merely an outline map, has 
many inaccuracies, owing in part at least to the inaccuracies of 
the sources. The most conspicuous are the courses of the mountain 
ranges. From 45° north latitude the entire Rocky range follows a 
slightly northeastern course; only the chief range is indicated, and 
it is confined to 112°-111° longitude instead of being shown from 
118°-110° as it should be. Frémont’s Peak, located almost rightly 
near parallel 43° and meridian 110°, is placed in the main range 
instead of in the Wind River mountains where it belongs, the main 
range here being given too northwesterly a line; and the Wind River 
mountains, which are a northwesterly range parallel with the main 
range between latitudes 42°-44° in longitude 109°-110°, are on this 
map a west and east to northeasterly range between latitudes 43° 
and 44° in longitude 104°-109°, being confused apparently with the 
Sweetwater range. Although the Black Hills follow a north and 
south line, they extend from about latitude 44° to 54°, whereas they 
are a short range reaching from about latitude 44° to 45° 30’. The 





78. The expedition of 1842 app d as Senate Document, No. 248, 27 Cong., 8 sess.; the 
second, as Senate Document, No. 174, 28 Cong., 2 sess.; the third, as Miscellaneous Senate 
Document, No. 148, 80 Cong., 1 sess.; the map of Charles Preuss, 1846, of this third 
Frémont expedition from Missouri to Oregon, as House Committee Report, No. 145, 30 Cong., 
2 sess.; the fifth as represented in footnote 74, and the fourth was connected with the fifth. 
a. % re Eglofistein joined Lieutenant Beckwith in 1854 to aid in his explorations along 
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topography of the rest of this northwestern region that in 1854 was 
a part of the Nebraska territory, is even more uncertain. No others 
of the numerous mountain ranges are represented on the map at all. 

The rivers follow curious courses. The Big Horn, which is given 
approximately correct headwaters in the Wind River mountains, is 
made the chief source of the Yellowstone river on the map; and the 
Wind river, which is now known to flow in a southeasterly course 
into the Big Horn, follows, on the map, a northeasterly course into 
the Little Big Horn. The headwaters of the Missouri are in north 
latitude 44° and 45°, longitude 109° to 112°, instead of latitude 
45° and 46°, longitude 111° to 114°; and Great Falls is in latitude 
48° and longitude 110°, whereas it belongs in latitude 47° 30’ and 
longitude 111° 30’. The union, however, of the Yellowstone and the 
Milk river with the Missouri is approximately right. The Bitter 
Root river is not named on the Hale map and perhaps not shown, but 
the Salmon river to the west of the mountain range is made to abut 
the range on the west directly west of an unnamed river abutting it 
on the east so that it seems probable the Hale map followed here 
the erroneous idea of Captain Hood that the Bitter Root was a 
source of the Salmon. 

In southeastern Nebraska and in Kansas geographical positions 
are much more accurate on the Hale map. Rivers and forts are 
about the only markings. The more important rivers have about 
the same headwaters and the same courses as in modern maps. A 
few exceptions are noticeable. The Little Nemaha, which follows a 
course markedly southeasterly, and the Great Nemaha, which after 
the union of its two forks is also southeasterly, follow on the Hale 
map courses almost due east. Although in the text, in a passage 
quoted from an unnamed source,®° “the Republican and the Smoky 
Hill forks are said to take their rise in the Rocky Mountains and 
unite to form the Kanzas river in almost latitude 39° and longitude 
96°,” the map reveals the rise of each in the plains east of the moun- 
tain range and the union in latitude 39° and longitude 97°. The 
Arkansas, which crosses the southern line of the state just east of 
longitude 97° crosses on the Hale Map, at a point just west of 96°. 
The Cimarron, which unites with the Arkansas in latitude 36°, lon- 
gitude 96° 15’, unites, on the Hale map, in latitude 38°, longitude 97° 
30’. This point, although 200 miles east of Fort Atkinson, may be 
the union marked in the map of Lieutenant Steen and noted by 


80. Hale, Edward Everett, Kanzas and Nebraska, p. 86. 
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Lieutenant Warren as wrong. The right location of the union is 
more nearly 300 miles southeast of the fort. 

Mr. Hale was probably more aware of the meagerness of his map 
than of its inaccuracies. In interpreting the rights of settlers he 
alluded to the law providing for the survey of Kansas and Nebraska 
that had passed congress late in the session of 1854 but which would 
“searcely begin before late in the fall of 1854.”* That survey, had 
it already been made and its results been available, would have 
enabled him to locate on his map some of the places and streams he 
talked about but did not represent—Elm Grove, Council Grove, 
Walnut Creek post office, Big Timbers, Great Bend, Wolf river, the 
Little Blue, Grand Island, Bijou, the Vermillion, and the various 
Indian missions. One other provision of the map, that of leaving 
five inches of blank paper on the end bound in the book, making the 
entire map visible when open, no matter at what page the book 
itself may be open, is the most convenient feature of the map. 

A point of relatively small importance but of considerable in- 
terest to Mr. Hale in the publication of his book was his chosen 
spelling of Kanzas. The first allusion to it occurs in a letter to his 
brother Charles, without exact date, but belonging to the early sum- 
mer of 1854:8 


“We have canvassed that and still spell it with a ‘zs.’ I think you will find 
that the territory of Arkansaw was organized under that spelling, but the 
public changed the matter before it was a State.” 


On August 18 Mr. Hale wrote his brother Charles on the matter 
a second time.** 

“I will write an article explaining why I spell Kanzas with a z. Will you 
print it and give a general order to spell so. I will make the Register, and I 
think the Tribune ; my book will spell so, and, I hope the Emigrant Company. 
I hope it is not too late to change it, or rather to settle it.” 


In the preface to Kanzas and Nebraska Mr. Hale explains his choice 
as a matter of accuracy.™ 


“In that view I have held to the spelling of Kanzas, of most of the travelers 
and of the Indians department, in preference to Kansas, the more fashionable 
spelling of a few weeks past. There is no doubt that the z best expresses the 
sound, that it has been almost universally used till lately, and that it is 
still used by those most familiar with the tribe and the river which have, 
time immemorial, borne this name. Kanzas, too, will soon be a state. Its 
name then will, at best, too much resemble the name of Arkansas, which was, 


. Ibid., pp. 285, 2386. 

. Hale, Edward E., Jr., Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, v. I, p. 254. 
. Ibid., p. 260. 

. Hale, Edward Everett, Kanzas and Nebraska, p. V. 
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in fact, derived from it.85 To keep them by one letter more apart is to gain 
something.” 

In the text, discussing the Indians in the territory, Mr. Hale 
tells more of the origin of the different forms of the name.** 


“Around the forks of the Kanzas river, is the hunting ground of the Kanzas 
tribe, from whom this river and territory have their names. This name is 
spelled by different writers in many different ways. Cansas, Conzas, Konsas, 
Kansas, and Kanzas, are the most frequent.” 


Mr. Hale’s reasoning was sound enough, but the public did not 
accept and follow his chosen spelling at all generally. By late 
autumn he felt it necessary to secure aid if he would establish his 
chosen way as custom. To G. W. Brown he wrote both of the 
tendency of the day and in fuller explanation of his own usage:** 


“T hope I am not too late to beg you to turn a cold shoulder on the care- 
less fashion of spelling Kanzas with an s after the n, which I see is coming 
into vogue. It is all wrong. A Boston paper to-day says that Kanzas is an 
abbreviation of Arkansas. This is preposterous. Let us take for our new 
state high ground from the very beginning, as it is the true ground. The 
Arkansas Indians broke off from the Kanzas Indians but a few years before 
the French first explored the valley of the Mississippi. They enlarged our 
name. We never took theirs nor the fag end of it. Kanzas has an antiquity 
and may as well claim it. 

“The earliest history of Louisiana, in French, spells the name Canchez— 
giving the sound in question the very hardest sound of which the French 
language is capable.” 


Before Mr. Brown published the letter in the Herald of Freedom, 
January 6, 1855, he had written “Friend Hale” on December 27, 
1854, of the already accepted western spelling with the s.** 

“T regret that I had not received your letter in time for publication,®® but 
it now is quite unseasonable. 

“The spelling of Kansas seems to have become almost established by 
usage, and I think it would be impossible in the West to change it now. All 
the papers in the territory, with the many along the border to which my at- 
tention has been called, are in the habit of spelling it with an s. Congress 
sent out the bill in the same form, and for me to attempt a change—although 
convinced of the force of your argument—would seem wholly impracticable. 
I shall give the public the benefit of your ideas on this matter.” 


When on January 6, in the first issue of his paper thereafter, Mr. 
Brown did give the public opportunity to read Mr. Hale’s views, 
he added his own editorial comment. 


86. Ibid., p. 67: “The Arkansaw Indians, an offshoot from the Kansas, struck the 
French as such fine men, that they called them ‘les Beaux Hommes,’ supposing that to be 
the meaning of their name.” 

86. Ibid., p. 52. 

87. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, January 6, 1855. 


88. In correspondence of Edward Everett Hale among the official papers of the Emigrant 
Aid Company. 


89. In an earlier ious of the Herald of Freedom. 
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“The argument of our friend sustains his position as to the spelling of 

Kansas; and yet the popular will has charge of the matter so fully that it 
appears to be beyond the power of the literati to change the result. Congress 
in the enrollment of our territorial bill, set an example which has been fol- 
lowed by the different heads of departments, and the newspaper press—with 
very rare exceptions—in all parts of the country. The five presses in the 
territory are also with the majority, and the orthography of Kansas at this 
time seems as firmly established as that of any state in the Union.” 
So apparently it was, although a few eastern publications con- 
tinued to spell the name with a z into 1856. The Quarterly Journal 
of the American Unitarian Association abandoned it after the an- 
nual report of the treasurer, May 27, 1856. The Boston Transcript 
and the Daily Chronicle used it into the summer and the Springfield 
Republican continued it into the fall. Many of the contemporary 
publishers, even when writing of Kanzas and Nebraska, referred to 
it always as Kansas and Nebraska. Mr. Hale himself had some 
difficulty in remembering to use his preferred spelling in the book, 
as the manuscript reveals. Frequently he had to change the s to 
a z; the first two drafts of the title page even read Kansas and Ne- 
braska. To the modern casual reader the spelling of the name is 
the most noticeable and most memorable feature of the book. 

Such in summary-review is Kanzas and Nebraska that its author 
compiled at the rate of forty-three pages a day. His son described 
it, in 1917, as “little more than a compilation;’”® and to the modern 
reader so indeed it seems and is; a compilation, moreover, in which 
some of the signs of haste are obvious. Attached to the book, for 
instance, in a separate Appendix B, is a six-page description of the 
valleys of Smoky Hill and the Kansas rivers in the form of a letter 
from George S. Park, published by the Emigrant Aid Company too 
late to be given a place in the text. Its full subject matter would 
have been an addition to the text, chapter IV, on the geography of 
Kansas, but it would have been somewhat out of proportion even to 
the other long quotations already incorporated in the text. More 
deliberate preparation of the manuscript would have permitted a di- 
gest or summary treatment of the substance. All the way through 
the text as it stands there is too continuous dependence upon quota- 
tion as it is, too little of the author’s own explanation in proportion. 

Comparison of the printed pages with the manuscript reveals more 
evidences of haste. Written for the most part in Mr. Hale’s own 
clear and meticulous script, on letter paper of two sizes, it was, 
nevertheless, clean, easily read copy for the printers to follow. Evi- 


90. Hale, Edward E., Jr., The Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, p. 258. 
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dently, though, it was his first copy and the changes he had found 
necessary were made on the manuscript there. Pages 17 and 18, for 
instance, of the manuscript, page 17 of the book, were crossed out, 
and rewritten as they now appear in the printed text. All of page 14 
of the manuscript, page 11 of the book, was scratched out and re- 
written on the back of the same sheet. Now and then additional 
passages or whole paragraphs were written on the backs of sheets 
and marked for insertion in the text; such passages are found in the 
manuscript, page 241, and in the book as the last paragraph of page 
152; in the manuscript, page 288, and in the book the middle para- 
graph of page 183. Sometimes longer extra insertions were marked 
by half numbers, as 11444, 1234, 12514, 12614, 18514, and 220%, to 
care for additional material; corresponding to these numbers in order 
are the following book pages where they belong: 60, 66-67, 70-71, 
72, 117-118, and 180. Manuscript page 178 carried an insertion of 
six pages numbered Al to A6, covering pages 106-109 of the book. 
The manuscript is written on one side of the sheet only, with three 
exceptions: page 274 of the manuscript is found on the back of page 
273, 279 on the back of 278, and 283 on the back of 282. These 
passages, appearing in the printed book, from page 174 through 
180, belong in the chapter on political history and consist of quota- 
tions and Mr. Hale’s own summaries of political happenings. 
Extensive changes in the printed book from the manuscript read- 
ings are few. The chief occurs toward the end of chapter II, where 
in the manuscript in a different handwriting, with the initials “N. 
H. Jr.” attached, three footnotes are supplied. In the manuscript 
these appear on pages 96, 108, and 114%-115, corresponding to 
pages 50, 56, and 60 of the book respectively. The initials are evi- 
dently those of Nathan Hale, an older brother of Edward Everett 
Hale, who probably read proof and who procured for his brother the 
copy of the Kansas-Nebraska bill used in chapter VIII. The book 
retains only the footnote of “N. H. Jr.” on page 56—“as this book 
is passing through the press, it is understood that these treaties have 
been ratified”—but it omits his personal notation, “Here I inserted 
footnote. N.H. Jr.” Page 115 of the manuscript ends, “It is prob- 
able that these treaties will be ratified before this book is published.” 
Attached is a footnote by Mr. Hale himself which reads, “Here I 
said, in text, ‘it is understood that these treaties were ratified by the 
senate at the close of the session just finished, although the official 
promulgation had not been made when this sheet was prepared for 
publication.’” This note, in different-colored ink, was probably 
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added to the manuscript long after the book was printed, for on page 
60, where the passage occurs, there is no footnote in either Mr. 
Hale’s or his brother’s writing. Incorporated in the printed text, 
however, without any explanation at all, is all of the sentence above 
beginning with “It is understood. . . .” The statement, thus 
couched as the proof was read, became the new conclusion of chap- 
ter II. 

Occasionally there were changes in sentence construction. In the 
manuscript of the preface, sentence 2 of paragraph 5 embraced by use 
of participial phrases what now appears in three sentences. In the 
manuscript, page 90, there was a penciled insertion of “Missouri” at 
the end of a sentence which in the book, page 51, line 5, became “and 
west of the Missouri.” A sentence on manuscript pages 126-1261 
reading, “The French name La Platte was given it to designate its 
French name, La Platte, from its great width,” was corrected and 
shortened in the book, page 72, line 6, to “The French name La 
Platte designates its great width.” The clause, “so immense is the 
extent of the prairie country,” of the manuscript, page 128, became 
in the book, page 73, “so immense is the prairie country.” 

Usually the differences between the manuscript and the book 
readings were briefer and less troublesome, but they were sufficient 
in number to have added to the bill for author’s corrections: 


Manuscript ReapINGs. Boox REaDINGs. 
Page. Page. 
Preface—state IV—states 
8—1681 and 2 11—1681 and 1682 
69—150 feet 37—one hundred and fifty 
68—connexions 37—connections 
85—2250 souls 44—two thousand two hundred 
and fifty souls 
120—North East 64—north-east 
138—Kansas 80—Kanzas 
148—Vol. I, pp. 137. 8. 9 90—Vol. I, pp. 137-139 
160—smoky Hill . . . Kansas 96—Smoky Hill . . . Kanzas 
165—Eastern Spurs 99—eastern spurs 
185—Desert 112—desert 
228—Lt. Fremont 146—Lieut. Fremont 
241—traders route 152—traders’ route 
265—Mr. King’s speech. . . . It 168—Mr. King’s speeches. . . . 
contains ... They contain... 
b11—Mr. Mons. H. Grinnell 229—Mr. J. M. 8S. Williams 
95 50 
98 51 
151 & 91 and 


166 99) 
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Besides these lesser changes were a few of mechanical nature such 
as the insertion of quotation marks on page 92 of the book, omitted 
from page 153 of the manuscript; and the making of new paragraph 
divisions, as on page 72 of the book which printed as two paragraphs 
what appeared in the manuscript, page 12614 as one; or as on page 
163 of the book, which did the same for material placed in one 
paragraph in the manuscript, page 256; or as on page 81 of the 
book, which united in one paragraph what constituted two in the 
manuscript, page 139. For the omission of quotation marks in the 
book from page 139, paragraph 2, through page 138 and from page 
140, paragraph 2, around material which in the manuscript, pages 
218 and 22014 respectively, is obviously taken bodily from a news- 
paper, there is no explanation in either manuscript or book. 

Although Kanzas and Nebraska is “little more than a compila- 
tion,” the compilation was itself no small feat for two summer 
months. Begun some time after the publisher’s agreement of July 
12, the book was in press by September 20 ®* and was published on 
September 28. Collection of materials from the many different 
sources was itself something of a task; selection and arrangement 
of them required care; and the copying of virtually all of them in 
longhand was a nervous as well as a physical strain. Though Mr. 
Hale may have “written” at the rate of forty-three pages a day, 
he could not have kept up the speed many consecutive days unless, 
of course, he had selected and arranged all his material in advance, 
but that he could hardly have done. The presentation does not 
suggest such foresight. His letters and manuscript notes, moreover, 
record some of his difficulties in procuring materials. The small 
letter sheets he used for much of the manuscript permitted a greater 
output for those parts than for others of the 335 pages. Cessation 
in August of most of the advertisements of the book, begun so 
prematurely by Phillips, Sampson & Company on July 11, suggests 
unexpected delay. 

Not until late September was the advertising revived. Then on 
September 26 the New York Daily Tribune carried again the ad- 
vertisement of July, with the additional line, “Published This Day, 
Sept. 28,” and with the price of the paper-bound copy given as 50 
instead of 56 cents. On September 27 the Boston Evening Telegraph 
repeated the form of the Commonwealth advertisement of July. On 
September 30 and October 2, G. S. Wells, a bookseller of New York, 


91. Evening Transcript, Boston, September 20, 1854. 
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advertised Kansas and Nebraska in the New York Tribune, and on 
October 12, 19 and 26 in the National Era in Washington. In 
Worcester the review of the book in The Daily Spy, September 26, 
said the book was for sale at William Allen’s bookstore, but it was 
not advertised then or later among Allen’s new books. On September 
27 John Keith & Company, also of Worcester, however, listed it in 
their Bulletin of New Books in The Daily Spy, and from September 
29 through November 28 they carried the title among their regularly 
advertised books in the same paper. Although in July the publishers 
spoke of announcing the book “all over the northern creation,” their 
advertising of September, when the book was ready for circulation, 
seems to have been considerably curtailed. The only elaborate ad- 
vertisement the writer has found was that of the Boston Evening 
Telegraph, October 7 and 14, 1854. Four and three-quarters inches 
long, in heavy black type, somewhat exclamatory in form, and 
markedly antislavery in tone, it was conspicuous among book an- 
nouncements of the day. 


WHICH SHALL WIN 


The intense interest felt throughout 
the country with regard to the settlement of 
our youngest territories 


Kanzas 
AND NesrasKa! 
Has already begun to be manifest in the tide 
of emigration settling westward. The fair, virgin 
soil is free to all, and the hardy pioneers are 
to bear on their shoulders the destinies of those 
embryo states. Throughout the 


NortHern Hive 
Which is again to swarm with thousands 
of gold gleaning bees, there is already the 
bustle of preparation. 

To meet the universal demand for reliable 
information respecting the geography, climate, 
soil, and probable productions of the new 
territories, a volume has been prepared by 


Rev. Epwarp E. Hatz, 


containing all that is desirable to be known. 
It is accompanied by an accurate and comprehensive 
Map of the Territories. 
This work, so opportune, so complete, has 
been received with uncommon favor. 
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The whole of the first edition was 
exhausted on the very day of the publication, without 
supplying all the advance orders received. 
New edition nearly ready. 
Price in muslin 75 cents; in paper 50 cents. 

The sponsor of this propaganda-colored venture is unknown, for 
it did not bear the name of publisher or dealer or friend. It is of 
interest, though, as indicating that the advance advertisements of 
the book had brought the desired sales. Statement of Charles Hale 
in a letter to his sister Susan, September 24, 1854, substantiates this 
suggestion:®* “I suppose you know Edward’s book is published, and 
the whole first edition sold at once with good promise of continued 
demand.” 

One other advertisement of the book followed, that of November 
4, evidently in the Boston Journal, just after the new edition was 
published. Matter-of-fact in nature and modest in tone, it, too, 
appeared without the name of the sponsor, who, nevertheless, de- 
scribed the book as invaluable to persons desiring the latest infor- 
mation upon Kansas derived especially from “the correspondence 
of the Emigrant Aid Society” and having an accurate map. 

The first review of Kanzas and Nebraska seems to have appeared 
in the Daily Advertiser, managed and edited by the Hale family.” 
Who wrote the review, copied by the Evening Transcript, September 
20, 1854, the papers do not reveal.™ 

“It appears to us well adapted to that object [of giving authentic in- 

formation on the territories] by combining in a narrow compass, and in a 
tangible shape, a great amount of information scattered through many, many 
volumes of travels and documents, and placing it before the reader in a 
methodical form.” 
In a letter from Edward Everett Hale to his brother Charles, 
September 20, 1854, the day of the Transcript reprint, responsibility 
for the review is placed upon the brother: “I am heartily obliged 
for the notice of Kanzas; whether I ever see the book itself seems 
more doubtful.” The book itself did not appear officially for eight 
more days.* 


92. Letter from “Charlie” to “Susie” September 24, 1854, in correspondence of Edward 
Everett Hale. 


98. The Daily Advertiser, Boston, published by Nathan Hale, Sr.. had in the late spring 
of 1854 been taken over by two of his sons, Charles and Edward Everett. Charles became 
the managing editor and Edward Everett helped on the editorial page.—C/. Life and Letters 
of Edward Everett Hale, by Edward E. Hale, Jr., v. I, p. 254. 

94. Evening Transcript, Boston, September 20, 1854. 

95. Hale, Edward E., Jr., Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, v. I, p. 260. 

96. Vide footnote 92. The letter from Charlie to Susie, September 24, said the * “book is 
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On September 26 and 27, respectively, the editors of The Daily 
Spy and the editor of The Daily Transcript of Worcester, Edward 
Everett Hale’s home town, had seen advance copies of the book. 
The Daily Spy reviewed the contents and said that the book ad- 
mirably supplied the need of a complete history of the territories. 


- Jt also commended the author.** 


“Mr. Hale is a clear, judicious, and practical writer, and is admirably fitted, 
by his experience and the constitution of his mind, to write just the book 
needed by those who intend to settle in the territories. We heartily com- 
mend his book to the public.” 


The editor of The Daily Transcript singled out the instructions 
to emigrants as the best that had yet appeared.** 

“Tt reflects great credit upon the author, by the patient and thorough in- 
vestigation which marks the various researches, and the authentic sources, from 
which he has drawn such abundant material, render the work of double inter- 
est and of more especial value.” 


The New York Tribune analyzed the method more.” 


“Mr. Hale, whose taste and ability for statistical and historical research are 
well known to the community in which he resides, has made an assiduous 
study of everything relating to the history, geographical and physical charac- 
teristics, and political position of Kansas and Nebraska, and has here set forth 
the fruits of his labors in a compact and readable form.” 


The Atlas and The Congregationalist,™ like the other papers, 
noted the seasonableness of the book and emphasized its value to 
emigrants to the new territories. Putnam’s Monthly said it was 
“not a political tract but a practical work on the geography, his- 
tory, and resources of the new Canaans of our confederacy ‘ 
full and reliable.” The Quarterly Journal of the American Uni- 
tarian Association considered the singular nature of the task of 
writing such a work.!% 


“Tt is no small service to a good cause to supply, at a few weeks’ notice, a 
valuable book, which exactly meets a pressing exigency; and it is a proof of 
no small courage, industry, and command of resources, to be able to render 
that service with promptitude and ability. Great credit is due, on both 
accounts, to the author of this book, who has done much to give immediate 
impetus to a noble cause of philanthropy.” 


Northern reviewers were all in praise, in a moderate but sincere tone. 


97. The Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass., September 26, 1854. Copy used. 
98. The Daily Transcript, Worcester, September 27, 1854. 
99. The Daily Tribune, New York, October 8, 1854. 
100. The Atlas, Boston, October 17, 1854. 
101. The Congregationalist, Boston, October 27, 1854. 
102. Putnam's Monthly (November, 1854), v. IV, p. 564. 
om, 1 Quarterly Journal, American Unitarian Association (January 1, 1855), v. II, pp. 
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From Washington came critical comment in lighter vein, playing 
upon the commonly heard names of Kansas and Nebraska.’ 


“If there be any faith due to the proverb that ‘a hair of the same dog cures 
his bite,’ those who have had their nervous excitabilities worn down and their 
sense of hearing deadened by the daily repetition of those names for almost 
a year—soft and sweet and euphonious though they be—will find a pleasant 
recuperative remedy by taking up this volume. In it they will see these twin 
sisters of the West with new faces, with features not so harsh and repulsive 
as they appeared in the paintings exhibited at the Capitol during the last 
session by the rough speechifying limners of that ilk. Here the coloring is 
drawn from nature, not from distorted imagination. Their prairie oceans, their 
beautiful streams, their shady forests, and savage denizens, and -wild herds 
are all fairly depicted. Nor is the darker side of the picture hidden from 
view. The arid plains, where neither tree, nor shrub, nor blade of grass for 
hundreds of acres, can find soil enough to sustain a root; where no water 
bubbles up to greet the eye of the thirsty emigrant; where no fuel can be 
found to light the fire by which to prepare his daily food; where neither rock 
nor hillside shade invites him to repose his wearied limbs; all these, too, are 
delineated with the pencil of truth. 

“Mr. Hale has honestly compiled his history from the most reliable sources 
extant. Indeed we believe he has not failed to consult every traveler who 
has ever written a line upon the subject of that extensive region of our 
country. ... 

“With all his predilections for that particular ism to which he confesses 

himself attached, Mr. Hale has managed to make this chapter on political his- 
tory of the new territories extremely interesting. He has hunted up many 
anecdotes from the molding documents of a past generation, which revive in 
our memories many agreeable and some unpleasant incidents, but has fairly 
stated the sayings and doings of the most conspicuous actors and speakers 
on both sides of the vexed question, the ‘misery debate,’ as the wags called 
it, of 1820.” 
Weary of endless ill-judged comment that as propaganda had un- 
derestimated or overestimated the features of the territories, the 
reviewer of the National Intelligencer wrote appreciatively of Mr. 
Hale’s study. Of the reviews discovered his is the only one that 
seems to have been deliberately designed for Southern as well as 
Northern readers. 

In Kansas there was no recognition of the book until the spring 
of 1855. On February 10, under a column heading “General In- 
telligence,” excerpts were made in the Herald of Freedom “from 
‘Kansas and Nebraska’ by E. D. Hale.” The source, of course, was 
Kanzas and Nebraska by E. E. Hale. The parts copied were taken 
from chapter VI, “Routes of Travel . . . The Pacific Railroad 


104. National Intelligencer, Washington, December 20, 1854. 
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‘ Navigable Rivers.’”2® On April 21, quite as though the 
copy of the book had just arrived, the editor of this same paper, 
under the title, “History of Kansas,” acknowledged receipt of “the 
nicely bound volume” of Kanzas and Nebraska with which, “through 
the politeness of Rev. E. E. Hale, of Worcester, Mass., we are 
favored.”1 

“As the pioneer history of the great West, abounding with a vast amount 

of matter which is very difficult to procure through any other channel, it will 
be a standard work, and invaluable to the future historian of Kansas. The 
volume contains many inaccuracies, of course, as is the case with all new 
publications of a similar character; but these will be readily corrected by the 
intelligent reader, and a revised volume will add many important incidents 
which have transpired subsequent to its original preparation. The map, which 
at present is a mere outline, will be dotted with towns, villages, and cities. 
We hope friend Hale will pay Kansas a visit during the present season, and 
prepare a new volume for publication. Another work of the kind is much 
needed.” 
The criticism in this review is the most adverse published com- 
ment upon the book by contemporary writers the author of this 
article has found. In Kansas, in proximity to the contemporary 
facts, inaccuracies were apparent, but the editor did not take the 
trouble to note them. What interested him more was having the 
history of Kansas, subsequent to its organization as a territory, in- 
cluded in a new edition of this first “history” of the prospective 
state. Of so little impress was the criticism, however, that the New 
Haven Daily Palladium, in noting the review, said, “The Herald 
certifies to the merits of Rev. E. E. Hale’s . . . Kanzas and 
Nebraska;’** Kansas was too remote from Connecticut for errors 
to be visible. 

One other contemporary article, that of The Methodist Quarterly 
Review, said that the information was general rather than special, 
but added that “a minute knowledge of the country has yet to be 
acquired.’”2°§ This review also frankly hoped that the book might 
“contribute its share to nullify the plan of the present American 
government to spread slavery over the vast territory, covered by 
what is known as the ‘Nebraska Bill.’ ” 


105. The passages copied were from pp. 139-141, 145, 146, 148, 149, 151-158, and 
156-161. 

106. Herald of Freedom, Apet 21, 1855. Attempts had been made to get the book to 
Kansas before. G. W. Brown had ordered a copy from Boston in the fall but it was stolen 
en route. Mr. Hale had ~ Wd announced he was sending a copy, for on December 27 
Mr. Brown wrote him, “The Desc. of Kansas and a. as not been received. Should 
have been glad to acknowledge ay of copy.”—Letter of G. W. Brown to E. E. Hale, De- 
cember 27, 1854, in correspondence of Edward Everett Hale. 

107. Daily Palladium, New Haven, Conn., May 7, 1855. 
108. Methodist Quarterly Review, 4th series (January, 1855), v. VII, p. 135. 
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The only specific adverse criticism of Mr. Hale’s work that sur- 
vives occurred in a letter of Charles H. Branscombe, one of the 
Kansas agents for the Emigrant Aid Company, to Mr. Hale, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1855.1°° A long twenty-five-page article on the significance 
of the Emigrant Aid Movement, written by Charles Wentworth 
Upham and published in the North American Review, January, 
1855, had praised Kanzas and Nebraska as a source book for the 
emigrant and attributed credit for conception of the whole emigra- 
tion enterprise to Mr. Hale.*!° 

“Tt is natural that Mr. Hale should have had his attention specially called 
to this subject. The Kanzas and Nebraska emigration movement is the ful- 
fillment and realization of one of his early and cherished visions. He tried 
to save Texas to freedom by the same instrumentality, and urged an organ- 
ized emigration to that region in a pamphlet entitled, A Tract for the Day: 
How to Conquer Texas, before Texas Conquers Us—published in 1845.” 


The Upham article in the Review then praised Mr. Thayer for his 
part in the movement, making use, partly in paraphrase and partly 
in quotation, of an account in the London Times and of other ma- 
terial from another unnamed source. The sketch gave a colorful 
picture of Mr. Thayer “to whose energy, enthusiasm, and powers 
this emigration movement is mainly owing, and by whom it is in 
great measure superintended and conducted.” 

This division of credit between the two men is the point to which 
Mr. Branscombe takes exception in his letter. 


“T have been much surprised in reading your work on Kansas and Nebraska, 
and also in reading Mr. Upham’s review of it, that neither has awarded to Mr. 
Thayer the honor of having originated the plan of organized emigration 
which is efficiently used by the Emigrant Aid Company. 

“Your book seems to make Mr. Thayer secondary and subordinate to a 
general public sentiment, and Mr. Upham makes him secondary and subor- 
dinate to yourself in this movement. 

“Now in relation to the first position, that of the book. I know it to be 
incorrect, for I know that it has been a gigantic work on the part of Mr. 
Thayer to arouse public sentiment and to guide it into the line of practical 
action. . . . Mr. Thayer has been and now is the caput acque princeps of 
all efficient action in the premises. 

“Now in relation to the other point. Will you be so kind as to inform me, 
whether you as the review claims, are the originator of this plan of organized 
emigration or of any plan. I am aware you wrote a tract advocating emigra- 
tion to Texas, but did you originate and develop any plan? Are you the 
author of the Stock Co.? of the Leagues? of the officer of Master of Emigra- 


109. Letter of Charles H. Branscombe to Edward Everett Hale, February 2, 1855, in 
of Edward Everett Hale. 

110. North American Review (January, 1855), v. 80, pp. 91- 76, The article as printed 

is unsigned, but a letter from Virginia Barney, assistant editor f the North American Re- 

view, to the writer of this review, May 21, 1982, states that the author was Mr Upham. 
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tion? of one or all of these or of none of them? If you are rightfully in the 
position, which works of an enduring character assign to you, then Mr. Thayer 
does you an injustice by not disclaiming the honor given him in the daily and 
weekly papers and the conversation of the people. : 

“Your reviewer denies Mr. Thayer the honor emphatically—but gives him 
credit for energy and perseverance as a subaltern. In this extract from the 
London Times he omits the part which makes Mr. Thayer the leader of the 
movement.” 


Mr. Branscombe wrote his letter from Boston, where he then was 
in the interests of the Emigrant Aid Company. Mr. Hale’s reply 
to him is not extant. On the following day, February 3, however, 
Mr. Hale, in Worcester, addressed a communication to the editor 
of the North American Review, disclaiming all credit for originating 
the movement. The letter was published later as a “note to article 
VI of the January number.” 14 

“Dear Sm—The honor for originating the plan for emigration to the West, 
with the view of saving Kanzas and the new Western states from the worst 
of evils, is one which will yet be regarded as among the most distinguished 
honors of this time. As your pages will be resorted to as history, I am anxious 
to put on record there the title of Mr. Eli Thayer to all this honor. He con- 
ceived the scheme, he arranged the working details of it, and by his compre- 
hension and ingenious combinations so adjusted it, in the beginning, that to 
practical men it has always seemed an eminently practical affair. 

“This statement is due from me, because, in your kind notice of my book 
on Kanzas, there is an expression from which a careless reader might suppose 
that Mr. Thayer was working out suggestions of mine. Every one who knows 
the facts would ridicule this idea. I published in 1845 a pamphlet on Emigra- 
tion to Texas, which no one read, and I could not induce any one to consider 
the idea. It contained no plan of operation. Although I never abandoned the 
fundamental idea of that pamphlet, I made no suggestion for carrying it out 
last year. Nor had I any plan to propose. Mr. Thayer had never seen nor 
heard of my pamphlet when he originated what I have no claim to—the 
comprehensive scheme, only now beginning to be realized, for organizing 
Western emigration.” 


Mr. Thayer may or may not have been disturbed himself by the 
implied division of credit for the plan; no positive statement of 
either attitude has come into the writer’s hands. In 1889, in a 
History of the Kansas Crusade, when Mr. Thayer praised Mr. Hale 
for his early confidence in the undertaking and his willingness to 
work for it, he of course was indirectly assigning Mr. Hale a 
secondary place in the development of the plan.1!?_ At the same time, 
Mr. Hale, in his introduction to the book, surrendered again all 


111. North American Review (April, 1855), v. 80, p. 548. 
112. Vide ante, p. 148. 
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credit to Mr. Thayer: ™* “I should be sorry not to say, on all 
occasions, that to him the work owed its success and the nation 
owes all that grew from that success.” 

The success of Kanzas and Nebraska was measured in two ways 
by contemporaries. For the publishers it was a financial failure; 
for the emigrant aid companies it was a practical help. The cor- 
respondence extant does not indicate the size of either printing of 
the book, but it does reveal the effects of the sale. In July, 1854, 
Mr. Hale had offered to sell the manuscript outright for $300 or to 
take a fifteen per cent royalty on the retail price of the work." 
Phillips, Sampson & Company would have accepted the first terms 
save for the recommendation of Mr. Phillips.™*® 

“My sole reason for resisting it was not for us—but because I really thought 

that there hung around it one of those chances that I did not want to see you 
throw away for so small a sum. . . . I did not make this ruling until Mr. 
Sampson told me he was satisfied we sh’d sell anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000 
copies.” 
That the sale fell far short of even the lower figure of the estimate 
is evident in the $218 royalties the company paid Mr. Hale in 
August, 1855. The letters between Mr. Phillips and Mr. Hale at 
the time indicate the sum was figured on the basis of ten per cent 
instead of fifteen per cent. 

Both the author and the publishers had overestimated “the public 
interest in that new world.” Neither had considered the cost of ex- 
tensive advertising. Issuing the book shortly after two far more 
popular titles," the firm found itself under the high pressure of ad- 
vertising from Maine to Kansas. Although Mr. Sampson had early 
begun to say, “If we advertise this so, we can’t pay over 10 per cent,” 
Mr. Phillips had asserted Mr. Hale would be reasonable about the 
matter and procrastinated in telling him “under the notion that the 
sale would come out strong enough to justify such an after con- 
sideration. But the sequel is as it is and it can’t be any tizzer.” Mr. 
Phillips assumed all blame, even for the small sale, but Mr. Hale 
was disappointed, saying he would not have put the time and work 
into the book for the $218 had he foreseen the slight interest in the 
new territories. Under a false impression about the amount of the 
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loss on the book, Mr. Hale took the $108*"" difference between ten 
and fifteen per cent philosophically, volunteering to share the loss 
equally with the publishers. Afterwards Mr. Phillips went over the 
books again and found the loss of the company to be more than 
$300, which the company, however, assumed without complaint as a 
risk of trade.™® 

Although within the year the promulgators recognized Kanzas and 
Nebraska as a commercial failure, they regarded it from the be- 
ginning as first authority on both the territories and the Emigrant 
Aid Company. It was at once a history and a geography and a book 
of directions for Kansas and prospective Kansans. Mr. Thayer 
wrote that “the several hundred of the different kinds of societies, 
leagues, committees, and companies in the free states” kept it as “an 
invaluable handbook for emigrants. . . . It was of great service 
in our efforts to arouse the public to the importance of organized 
emigration.”42® The day after the official publication, September 28, 
1854, Doctor Webb submitted to the publishers an order from the 
German Kansas Settlers Association of Cincinnati, Ohio, for several 
copies.12° Records of publishers and booksellers are not available 
to show the number of copies sold. Comments in advertisements 
and early reviews to the effect that the first edition was exhausted 
were probably references to printings rather than editions. There 
could hardly have been need of a second edition. The only person 
who wrote of the possibility was G. W. Brown, editor of the Herald 
of Freedom, of Lawrence. To western readers, with the scene of its 
setting at their doorsteps, Kanzas and Nebraska had shortcomings 
not obvious elsewhere. Although the publishers boasted of announc- 
ing it “all over the northern creation,” the book probably found its 
greatest number of readers in the East, where interest in the emigra- 
tion movement was most manifest. There people talked about it 
and its subject matter; there reviewers wrote of it; there its author 
was known. Those who had already come West found the terri- 
tories themselves all around them a more urgent and more authentic 
source of information and thought. The last of the business corre- 


117. The $108, is evidently a mistake for $109, which would have been the 
exact amount of the extra five per cent royalty of the original plan. 

118. The Herald of Freedom, October 15, 1859, noted Phillips, Sampson & Company had 
recently fail led with an indebtedness of $240,000. _ 
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spondence preserved was Mr. Phillips’ letter of August 21, but not 
until December 18, 1855, did Mr. Hale find himself free of matters 
relative to the book. On that day he wrote to his brother Charles, 
“T have swept Kanzas off my table completely.’”!*" 

Copies of the book are easily available to-day. Second-hand book 
dealers list them at nominal prices. Only last year a friend picked 
up a copy in Bridgeport, Conn., for 10 cents. In Kansas now the 
book seems to be known little more than in the year of publication. 
Only a few of the older libraries have it, and frequently the older of 
the old settlers say they have never heard of it. Kanzas and Ne- 
braska was, nevertheless, the first and the most authoritative of the 
numerous books upon the new territory. 

In 1917 Edward E. Hale, Jr., suggested the manner of his father’s 
gathering of the material for Kanzas and Nebraska.1** 

“He read for it, or remembered, not only the account of Father Marquette 
and La Salle, but accounts much more recent and full of the charm of current 
interest. . . . Even nowadays Kanzas and Nebraska is an interesting 
book, because it is so full of the intense feeling of the day.” 

The latter chapters of the book do reflect the feeling of the day; 
but they and all the others in the hastily prepared composition pre- 
sent more the subject matter that provoked the thought and stirred 
the feeling of the day. To anyone examining the book now Mr. Hale 
appears to have read for it and quoted far more than he drew from 
memory and paraphrased. His method, however, was in part that of 
the historian, in part that of the writer of popular appeal. He sought 
authority and usually gave due credit where he could; yet in his 
selection of materials, he seems to have chosen more to appeal to 
the reader than to treat his subject thoroughly. The copy for 
Kanzas and Nebraska was prepared so quickly that Mr. Hale prob- 
ably gave little thought to the method he pursued, yet it illustrates 
well two contradictory inclinations, that his son relates, guided him 
most of his life. 

“He sometimes thought that he was meant to be an historical student 
rather than anything else . . . and he always had some sort of historical 
work on his hands. . . . The two historical principles which appear to 
have been most important in guiding his work seem, if not contradictory, at 
least hard to combine. One was . . . the importance of studying the 
original sources. The other . . . was the importance of being interesting 
to all sorts of people. This was most natural. We can hardly imagine such 


121. Hale, Edward E., Jr., Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, v. I, p. 265. 
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a man studying the original sources without regard to people’s getting the 
advantage of his studies. . . . A history had to be founded on the original 
sources, he held; but then, also, it had to be interesting, or it might as well 
not be at all.” 


In his numerous direct quotations in Kanzas and Nebraska, Mr. 
Hale brought his sources to his very reader, but he also chose those 
quotations to interest as well as inform his reader. 











History of Lynchings in Kansas 
Genevieve Yost 


N April 18, 1932, Kansas was shocked by the lynching of Robert 

Read, in Rawlins county. Not since April 19, 1920, twelve 

years before, when Albert Evans was hanged at Mulberry, Craw- 
ford county, had there been a lynching in Kansas. 

The newspapers, in reporting the story, desired a list of previous 
lynchings in the state, and a record of about fifty was very hur- 
riedly compiled in the library of the Kansas State Historital Society. 
This list, when published, aroused the interest of papers and in- 
dividuals and brought in additional items. The Russell Record 
headed a front-page story in the following issue of its paper with 
the line, “Hey! Russell had a lynching, too.” Interest grew until 
it was decided to prepare a list of lynchings in Kansas which should 
be as complete as possible. Such a list is valuable, not merely for 
its numbers and dates, but, as this paper shows, because it reflects 
certain phases of the economic, social, and industrial development 
and growth of the state. 

This list has been compiled through histories, newspapers, recol- 
lections of early settlers, and associations interested in the subject, 
including the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
the National Association of Advancement for Colored People, the 
Tuskegee Institute, and the Southern Commission on the Study of 
Lynching. While these institutions are interested mainly from the 
standpoint of race prejudice, they have contributed valuable as- 
sistance. All accounts, whenever possible, have been checked by 
contemporary newspapers as a final authority. 

While this list is presented as being complete as possible, there 
probably occurred some not mentioned. Rumors and vague ac- 
counts of about two dozen not listed were found, but the informa- 
tion of time or place was indefinite. There is no reason to doubt 
that most of them did take place, but not enough data is available 
at present to warrant their inclusion in this list. 

The lynch law, popularly spoken of as Judge Lynch, is the name 
for irregular punishment, especially capital, inflicted by private 
individuals independently of legal authorities. The working defi- 
nition which compilers of lynching records have generally used is 


1. Russell Record, April 21, 1982. 
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that “lynching has to do with individuals supplanting the law and 
acting in defiance of the law.”? On this basis the general practice 
of compilers of lynching reeords has been not to include in such 
records persons put to death in what are commonly designated as 
riots. In a riot there occurs promiscuous killing of individuals, and 
in a lynching particular individuals are seized and put to death for 
alleged specified offenses. By the laws of some states a minimum 
of three persons may constitute a mob; by others, five. 

The Kansas statutes have several definitions of a mob. Three 
persons may constitute an unlawful assembly. “If three or more 
persons shall assemble together with intent to do any unlawful act 
with force and violence against the person or property of an- 
other. . .”* 

It requires five persons to constitute a mob for whose actions a 
city may be held legally responsible. Since 1868 cities have been 
liable for damages in consequence of the action of mobs within 
their corporate limits. In 1923 the legislature added a clause de- 
fining this mob: “Provided, however, that the number of persons 
that shall constitute a mob under this act shall be five or more.” * 

In the section which defines lynchings the number is not stated. 
“That any collection of individuals assembled for an unlawful 
purpose, intending to injure any person by violence, and without 
authority of law, shall for the purpose of this act be regarded as 
a mob.” ® 

The origin of the use of the word lynching to denote summary 
justice at the hands of a mob or an improvised tribunal is obscure. 
By some it is said to be from James Lynch Fitz-Stephen, warden 
of Galway, Ireland, who, about 1526, sentenced his son to death 
for murder, and to prevent a rescue by a mob executed him with his 
own hands without due process of law. By others the term is said 
to have had its origin in Virginia, where a farmer named Charles 
Lynch took his own way of obtaining redress for a theft by catch- 
ing the culprit, tying him to a tree and flogging him. The popular 
conception of lynching and the method most often chosen is hanging, 
called in the vernacular a “necktie party,” but it is not so limited. 
Offenders have been shot, beaten to death and burned at the stake 
with the same intention and the same result. 


F. C. C. C. A., Law and the Mob (1925), p. 5. 
General Statutes, Kansas, 1868, ch. 81, sec. 268. 
Laws, Kansas, 1923, ch. 79, sec. 1. 

Laws, Kansas, 1923, ch. 221, sec. 1. 
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The history of lynchings in the early days of Kansas must neces- 
sarily remain incomplete. We may suppose that it was as common, 
if not more so, in the first periods of the territory and state as 
later, and unfortunately complete records of these times are lack- 
ing. We look to the newspapers for such things, and while we find 
early papers in the eastern section of Kansas, they did not follow 
the people quite so rapidly to the western part of the state. Even 
the papers which existed could not collect news from so large an 
area as we of to-day expect. Communication was slow and uncer- 
tain, and many lynchings were not heard of three or four counties 
away. Sometimes rumors drifted over and we find a statement like 
this: “A gentleman from Franklin county said eleven horses were 
stolen, six men arrested, two shot, two hung and two dismissed.” * 
One might be reasonably certain that a lynching of some sort had 
occurred. Many an article in a good county history and many a 
reminiscence by a pioneer starts thus: “Back in the ’70’s.. .” 

This vagueness is due partly to inability to get the facts, and is 
partly because a lynching did not cause so much consternation then 
as it does now. Lynchings were more common, the people accepted 
them as necessary punishments, and they were not impressed so 
forcibly on the mind and conscience as to-day. It is quite probable 
that many a person forfeited his life to a self-detailed jury, if not 
to a frenzied mob, whose death was never in any way recorded. 

In some instances the criminal himself preferred that he go un- 
named. One thief, when shot and dying, refused to give any infor- 
mation about himself, saying he came from a good family and 
preferred not to have the name degraded.* In Johnson county 
“one unlucky thief lies two feet below the surface on Tommyhawk 
creek, whose name, place of residence and all else concerning him 
are unknown unless he gave such particulars to his executioners and, 
if so, they never told. As nothing concerning him was divulged for 
several years, the poor rascal’s friends, if he had any, must have 
wondered not a little as to what had become of him. Another un- 
lucky soul disappeared in the same vicinity in similar style, but 
his executioners were so reticent that no particulars could ever be 
obtained.” ® Concerning the first man mentioned, the Olathe Mirror 
says: “It is rumored in town last Saturday that a horse thief had 
been caught and hung out on Tommyhawk creek. We can gather 


6. Lawrence Tribune, June 18, 1864. 


7. Horse 4 a in Wabaunsee county, Dec. 15, 1862.—Kansas State Journal, Law- 
rence, December 2 862. 
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nothing definite about the matter.”® It was not always possible 
for the newspapers to give full information concerning a lynching, 
even though they desired to do so. 

It is sometimes difficult to tell when a lynching is a lynching. 
Often a “neck-tie party” was accompanied by an impromptu court 
which considered itself, and was considered by the community, 
legal. In Coffey county “a mob held trial and asked those in favor 
of death to pass to the right of the building and those against to 
the left. Nine-tenths went to the right.”2° In Atchison in April, 
1863, a mob took possession of the jail and courthouse for a week; 
they held court and tried each prisoner, with four or five lynchings 
as the result.11_ The people banded themselves into vigilance com- 
mittees for the protection of themselves and their property, and 
death punishment by these committees was seldom considered il- 
legal. In those days the squatters’ courts were as much respected 
and as effective as the government courts. 

In the days of the 1860’s the slavery agitation made the difference 
between a lynching and a legal hanging quite often a matter of per- 
sonal opinion and party affiliation. The Civil War in Kansas was 
characterized by guerrilla and bushwhacker warfare, and a hanging 
considered legal by one side was lynching by the other; accounts 
of this time depend upon which record or newspaper one reads. 
According to the accepted definition many of the massacres and 
murders perpetrated on the border of the state might be called 
lynchings. When a group of proslavery men massacred a free-state 
man they acted in accord with the sentiment of at least part of the 
town, who might call it supplanting the law, while the free-state 
men considered it acting in defiance of the law. John Brown’s 
massacre of the Doyle family on June 24, 1856, fulfills the techni- 
cal requirements of a lynching; it consisted of more than five people, 
and he considered it punishment for the sacking of Lawrence on 


iMay 21 by the proslavery element. But it would be difficult for 


any nonpartisan person now to consider any act of John Brown’s 
a lynching. The Marais des Cygnes massacre on May 19, 1858, 
when five men near Trading Post, Linn county, were taken to a 
ravine and murdered is in the same class of border warfare. Neither 
side could be said to represent the sentiment of the community as 
9. Olathe Mirror, May 81, 1866. 
- wet Republican, December 14, 1908. 
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a whole, and both sides were inflamed by the hatred of the Border 
war. 

An incident which illustrates the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween lynchings and murder was the hanging on November 12, 1860, 
of Russell Hinds, a farmer living near Pleasanton, Linn county, who 
returned a runaway slave to his master in Missouri. Dr. C. R. 
Jennison, heading a party of free-state men, arrested him, quickly 
convened a court, sentenced and hanged him for this offense. It 
would be difficult to convince any southerner that this was a lynch- 
ing and not a murder.” 

On July 10, 1860, L. D. Moore was one of a party who lynched 
Hugh Carlin, a horse thief. On November 16, 1860, Jennison, with 
twenty-five men entered Moore’s house and shot him in retaliation. 
This incident satisfies the definition of lynching, but it probably 
savors more of guerrilla warfare. 

A recent account of an event of the war would call the following 
a lynching: “Col. C. R. Jennison, later in command of the fifteenth 
Kansas, captured Samuel Scott, one of the most notorious pro- 
slavery ruffians. Scott was hanged without ceremony, and his fate 
met with the approval of free-state leaders.”** While the free- 
state leaders considered it a lynching, very probably the proslavery 
faction called it murder or, at least, border warfare. 

This doubtful status of lynchings during the Civil War period is 
shown very plainly by the contrasting opinions in a letter written 
at the time of a hanging and those in later accounts of the same 
event. On February 5, 1860, John R. Guthrie was hanged at Maple- 
ton, Bourbon county. In the manuscript collection of the Kansas 
State Historical Society is a letter written by Alpheus H. Tanner 
which gives an interesting account of the affair.’® 

“Mapleton, K. T., Feb. 12, 1860. 

“My Dear Parents: .. . Last Sunday night about 1 o’clock a man named 
John R. Guthrie was hanged about a mile and a half from here on the top 
of what is known as Tigret Mound. He was left suspended until Monday 
eve. His corpse was in plain sight from here as he hung. The proslavery’s 


hung him for an alleged crime of horse stealing. They arrested him without 
authority or shadow of law and never gave him even a mock trial, as has 
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been the case. The country is again in commotion. I know not what 
will be the result, the probability is that unless Montgomery takes the field 
again it will soon blow over and give them a chance to hang the next ones 
that gets in their way. . . —A. H. T.” 


An account of this same event, as written in 1932 by C. E. Cory 
to the Historical Society, describes him as a horse thief: 


“I know a story I think worth preserving of a Bourbon county execution 
without benefit of clergy, but it was not a lynching. I have had the story from 
a lot of people, including two eyewitnesses—not participants, of course. (7?) 
Away back in the later territorial days, when Bourbon county was in the 
‘region beyant the law,’ a young man named Guthrie was caught up near 
Mapleton riding somebody else’s horse. Everybody knows that at that time 
in those parts, horse stealing and nigger chasing and homicide were offenses 
in a class by themselves. The hard-headed and hard-fisted farmers there- 
abouts gathered in a hurry. But there were no courte that they respected 
or had reason to respect. What to do? 

“Just across the river south of Mapleton in the Little Osage bottom is a 
little round hill about three hundred feet high shaped almost exactly like 
an overturned soup bowl. They adjourned to the top of that hill. There 
they elected a judge and a sheriff and a prosecuting attorney. They selected 
a jury and tried their man, who admitted his guilt. After the verdict and 
the proper sentence, the sheriff had no place to keep the man, so he executed 
the sentence at once by hanging him to the limb of a jack oak tree nearby. 
His body was buried where it was cut down. It is there yet. 

“From what I have been told I am quite satisfied that that trial was quite 
as regular and formal as many cases in the regular courts of that day, though 
not sanctioned by the law. 

“By the way, that hill is the same ‘pretty little hill’ where Lieut. Zebulon 
M. Pike ate the fried venison steak that September morning in 1806, as he 
notes in his journal. It is still called Guthrie mountain, and is one of the 
real beauty spots of old Bourbon.” 16 

With such conflicting accounts, who, seventy-two years after the 
event, shall dare to say whether this lynching was the justifiable 
punishment of a horse thief or the fate of a victim of border war- 
fare? 

While it is difficult to decide whether some of the events are lynch- 
ings or murders, there are a few which may be classed as lynchings 
and charged to border warfare. In Lawrence on August 22, 1863, 
the day after the Quantrill raid, Thomas Corlew was tried by a 
lynch court on the charge of having been a spy and hanged in a 
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barn near the City Hotel at the north end of Massachusetts street. 
Mr. James C. Horton" wrote concerning the event: 

“I was there during the whole proceeding and went to one or two parties 
whom I thought might stop it, but to no avail. My recollection is that the 
jury did not find any evidence against him and so reported. His hanging 
was perhaps a natural outcome of the excited state of public feeling at that 
time, as Corlew was a Missourian and was said to have been acting with the 
proslavery men in 1856, but I think that many people in Lawrence regretted 
the occurrence and in ordinary, quiet times no such termination of a trial, 
even by a lynch court, would have been permitted.’”18 

Since it is difficult to classify the massacres and murders of this 
period in a nonpartisan manner, most of them have been omitted 
from this list. The few which are given here as accepted lynchings 
are recorded as being caused by border warfare. 

The guerrilla style of warfare of some of the authorized regi- 
ments on the border gave rise to groups of robbers and bushwhack- 
ers who carried on private enterprise under the anonymity em- 
ployed by armies of both sides. The “Red Legs,” organized by a 
group of men who did not wish to submit to the routine of the regu- 
lar army, were employed in scouting, dispatch carrying and guiding 
and wore, as a distinguishing mark, leggings of red morocco. The 
desperadoes of the country soon learned to wear red leggings so that 
the blame for their depredations might be avoided. Owing to re- 
peated complaints of this nature the organization was soon dissolved. 
Whenever possible distinction has been made between the legitimate 
forces of warfare and the thieves and bushwhackers operating under 
their name. Killing of disguised desperadoes has been considered 
lynching. 

While extrajudicial punishment has been common in all countries 
and states, it has features which are sectional. This border war- 
fare constituted a feature peculiar to Kansas and a few other states, 
since not every state was divided into factions with such intensive 
fighting within its borders. Because our states did not pass through 
the stages of their development at the same time, it is impossible to 
compare them by years. When Judge Lynch held court in Cali- 
fornia, in the stirring days of 1849, the eastern section of the coun- 
try had passed through its formative period and was well organized. 

But lynching was practically unheard of in New England at any 


17. James Clark Horton was born at Ballston Spa, New York, May 15, 1837; came to 

and settled at Lawrence in March, 1857. He served in the house of representatives in 
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time in its history, so far as its records show. The Chicago Tribune 
of April 6, 1931, makes this assertion: “States which have never 
had a recorded lynching include Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont.” The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America limits it further: “There are only 
four—Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont 
—where such an atrocity has not been recorded for any community 
in the commonwealth. In four others—Connecticut, Maine, New 
Jersey and Utah—there has been no recorded lynching since 1889.” ™” 
Walter White, secretary of the National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People, also says: “Only four states of the Union 
have never been stained by a lynching—Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New Hampshire and Vermont.” 2° Thus the escutcheon of 
two-thirds of New England, and New England only, is entirely 
clear. The Lawrence Western Home Journal of 1882 reprints a 
comment of the Chicago Inter-Ocean on an article on mob law 
written by Professor David Swing: “The slightest regard of crime 
throughout this country is alarming, and the professor’s conclusion 
that in a few more years lynching will probably be the fashion in 
all the states west of New England rings like a prophecy.” ** Evi- 
dently, even in 1882, New England was considered immune from 
the epidemic. 

Such a record must have a reason, and we find possible causes 
in several conditions. New England had few reasons for lynchings. 
Of the three main causes—murder, rape and robbery—two scarcely 
existed in New England as known in other sections. Rape by the 
negroes of the South and horse stealing in the West were two prob- 
lems that New England did not have to deal with, so there remains 
only murder. The lives of the people in New England were plain 
and simple and ordered by rule and regulation. The settlements 
were close together, agriculture demanded only small farms and the 
people, recently come from a thickly-settled old country, desired 
contact with neighbors both for company and for protection. Many 
of the early settlements were made by well-organized companies 
under leaders and officers who, in many cases, supervised personal 
conduct to a minute detail. Few criminals escaped legal punish- 
ment. Justice was more surely pronounced and administered, and 
the people looked to the officials for punishment, having faith that 
19. Mob Murder in America (1923), pamphlet, p. 5. 


20. White, Rope and Faggot (1919), p. 230. 
21. Lawrence Western Home Journal, May 25, 1882. 
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it would be forthcoming. Religion played its part, for the church 
was a strong influence in civil government, in making laws and in 
meting out punishment. 

A large percentage of the New England settlers had come from 
England where lynchings occurred very seldom. At the time of a 
lynching in Leavenworth in 1902, this comparison was part of an 
editorial in the Review of Reviews: “But if the Leavenworth lynch- 
ing had occurred in England, the ringleaders would certainly have 
been hanged and probably a hundred others put in prison for life, 
while the authorities who failed to take due precautions to guard 
their prisoner would not have escaped lightly.” ** 

The attitude of England toward lynchings is again expressed by 
a letter signed “R. H.,” written from England and published in the 
Junction City Union in 1867: 

“In the most recent of the papers you have sent me, I have seen with pain 
the account of the application of lynch law to colored persons who were in 
prison. The only pleasant part of the matter is the shame and indignation that 
you and others in your state have for the violation of law. In our country, I 
am sorry to say, that any accounts of this kind from America are hailed with 
delight by a section of our people, as if they indicated essential feebleness and 
failure of republican institutions.”3 

In the apprehension, prosecution, and punishment of criminals 
these early New Englanders found their chief source of diversion 
and amusement. They did not believe in lonely captivity but in 
public obloquy for criminals. The most exciting and stirring emo- 
tions in their lives came through these public exhibitions.* Sen- 
tences of whipping were usually to be carried out “on the next 
lecture day” when the crowd gathered. Such an attitude produced 
the stocks, pillories, whipping posts and ducking stools. The quick, 
effective lynching provided none of the exhibition of punishment 
as this section of the country wanted it. 

The Southern states, of course, bear the unenviable record for 
lynchings, in the past and present alike, due to racial conflict. After 
the abolition of slavery it became an unwritten law in the South 
to punish by mob rule negroes charged with rape or assault or with 
the murder of a white person, and the custom is hard to forget. The 
study of lynchings in the United States to-day is chiefly concerned 
with the Southern states. 


22. Review of Reviews, v. 28 (Masch, 1901), p. 208. 

23. “R. H.” letter headed Wigan, England, Jul: Th 20M, pebiind 
Onion, Anaee FY, 1887. R. H. is probably Richard J. Hinton, -state pioneer of Kansas 
and friend of John Brown. According to to a biography by W. E. Connelley, in Kansas His- 
torical Collections, v. 7, p. 401, * setae? —— hy 8 Ef 
travels in Europe, Asis, and Africa +. + commissioner of emigration in Europe, 186 

24. Earle, Stage Coach end Tavern Days (1900), p. 214. 
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Aside from the South, it was in the West that lynchings flourished, 
and Kansas was of the early West. This West had a reputation for 
lawlessness that was, at least in part, deserved. This was partly 
because of the social conditions which prevailed during the period 
of development, and partly because many of the laws were not 
made for the existing geographical conditions and were unsuitable 
for them. 

The nature of the country made settlements few and far between. 
In the early period the restraint of law could not make itself felt in 
the rarefied population. Territory extended faster than did effective 
government organization for the punishment of offenders, and men 
learned to mete it out themselves. Each man had to make his own 
law because there was no other to make it. It was but a step to 
individual enforcement of laws and punishment of offenders. The 
population had a high percentage of criminals who had fled from 
justice in other sections. Two lynched in Kansas for horse steal- 
ing were identified as sons of an ex-governor of Illinois, according 
to a Kansas City newspaper of 1910.5 

Perhaps the fact that human life was not considered very valu- 
able made it hard to convict a man for murder, while at the same 
time it made the taking of life in punishment more casual. Men 
went armed and moved over vast areas with other armed men, and 
among them the six-shooter was the final decision in an argument. 
While the tales of “shootin’ Dodge” and the rip-roaring cowboys 
who fired on any provocation doubtless exaggerate the number of 
men who lie on various Boot Hills, there can be no question that 
the continuous dangerous existence developed callousness to the 
taking of life. Under such conditions homicide did not entail the 
stigma that more thickly settled regions associated with it. Men 
were equal and each was his own defender. His survival imposed 
upon him certain obligations which, if he were a man, he would ac- 
cept. Murder was too harsh a word for the final settling of an 
argument by gun play, but lynching was not too severe for offend- 
ers against the code of laws the men of the West respected. 

Added to the lawlessness of the criminal code which grew out of 
the social conditions in the early days was a general disregard for 
civil laws which were wholly inapplicable and unsuited to the West. 
Congress passed laws which the settlers could not enforce in the 
prairie country, such as the water law, prohibiting all diversion of 


. Clipping, marked “Kansas City, Oct. 1910,” in “Sumner County Cli pe 
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water from a stream, making irrigation impossible; and the timber 
act, granting land free on condition that the grantee grow forests 
on it. When men could not abide by a civil law they came to lose 
respect for it, and this disrespect influenced their attitude toward 
other restraining factors, such as criminal and social laws. 

The West was turbulent in the early days because there was no 
law. It was lawless in the later period because the laws were un- 
suited to the needs and conditions of the country.”® 

The following study of the records of lynchings in Kansas from 
1856 to 1932 reveals some interesting facts concerning prevalence 
and causes. These figures as here tabulated show the greatest 
number in 1860-1870, the period of the opening and early develop- 
ment of the state. In the decade of 1850 much of Kansas was still 
unsettled country, and in the fringe of settlements on the eastern 
border was a pioneer life of which we have now only a few con- 
temporary records. In proportion to the population there was prob- 
ably as much summary punishment of criminals as in later periods. 
The decade of 1860 saw the beginning of statehood with its civil 
laws and increased population. Emigrants from the north and south 
brought the Civil War, which produced the border warfare respon- 
sible for much of the lawlessness. More newspapers were printed 
and saved to give us a record of the time. From 1870 there was 
a steady decline in the number of lynchings for each ten-year pe- 
riod until 1900, when it remains at one for each decade after that, 
if we may suppose that the allotted lynching for 1930-1940 has 
already been produced in 1932. The number was still large in 1870, 
and would probably be larger if all of the records had been pre- 
served, for that was the period of the cattleman in Kansas, and 
horses and cattle were favorite plunder for thieves and desperadoes. 
This was also the period in which men were hanged, but not always 
lynched, by the vigilantes, as will be discussed later. The gradual 
decline was due to a change in social conditions and the incoming 
civilization. 





Decade starting ....... 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1980 Total 
Horse stealing .........+. 18 54 inn i ween * ahte Lkeee bas wee 93 
Cattle stealing .......... 1 abe Sine dks “Skee tebe. beee ee 2 
BEN ivecccciccsecess 2 23 18 21 14 8 BS tees Sued 77 
a acieen é 7 3 2 1 1 1 15 
TED ccc cctcccccnsee 2 7 4 18 
Border warfare .......-. 2 2 
Mise. & unknown ....... 1 2 1 4 

Date ccccccccccecces 19 96 39 29 16 4 1 1 1 206 


26. Webb, Great Plains (1931), pp. 498-500. 
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As we see, the crime in the West and in Kansas which most 
often brought lynching as a swift retribution was horse stealing. 
What the negro problem was to the South as a cause for lynching, 
horse stealing was to the West. One almost receives the impres- 
sion that it was the principal industry of some communities. Prob- 
ably it was a southern sympathizer who said that if the pedigrees 
of the horses. on the eastern line could be given, most of them would 
say “out of Missouri by Jennison.” Concerning Johnson county it 
was written: “In the line of farmers bordering on Indian creek it 
was estimated that no less than sixty horses, besides many head of 
cattle, were stolen one summer, and the proportion was nearly the 
same throughout the county.”2* An account of the breaking up 
of horse thieves in eastern Kansas says: “The line of operations 
extended from Kansas City to Omaha and perhaps beyond, with 
the stations in between for concealing horses.” 2° Organizations 
were formed for protection, such as the Wild Cat Horse Guards, 
organized April 21, 1877, in Nemaha county. The members were 
owners of horses and mules, who had their animals appraised and 
enrolled, and if stolen received two-thirds of the appraised value 
from the company. 

The National Anti-Horse-Thief Association, organized in Mis- 
souri in 1854, had more need of activity in Kansas than any other 
state. In 1911 over half of its 40,000 membership was in Kansas, 
the other half being divided among seven other states. At least 
three Kansans have been national presidents, and the News, a paper 
authorized by the Kansas division in 1901 and published at St. 
Paul, by W. W. Graves, was made the organ of the national society 
in 1902. 

The situation occupied even the attention of the executive office, 
and in 1863 this message was issued by Gov. Thomas Carney: 

“State of Kansas, Exec. Dept., 
“Topeka, July 29, 1863. 

“The condition of Kansas, in one respect, is to be deplored. I mean the 
prevalence of robberies, and the too great disregard of law. This condition 
results, as I believe, not from any want of power to enforce the civil law, 
but from a want of what I may term central sources of information and 
[from] disconcerted action. 

“... The stealing of horses and other stock, though not so universally 
prevalent as formerly, is, I regret to say, still common in nearly all parts of 


27. Heisler & Smith, Johnson County Atlas (1874), p. 20. 
28. Junction City Union, August 15, 1868. 
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the state; and what is more unfortunate, the difficulty of detecting the rob- 
beries and arresting or subjecting the thieves to punishment is equally common. 

“This may be accounted for, in part, by the fact that, in sparsely settled 
communities, horse thieves may perpetrate what would seem the most daring 
acts and enjoy comparative immunity from punishment, because they have 
concert among themselves, while the losers and local authorities have no 
such concert. ... 

“Every county has its sheriff. Suppose it were made the duty of such 
sheriff to furnish detailed information of the robbery so made (that is, of 
horses, their size, color, etc., and so of cattle and other property) to the 
sheriffs and local authorities of the central points, by the most speedy means 
of conveyance, mail or otherwise. . . . A concert of action like this on the 
part of the sheriffs of the different counties, aided by those who suffer, would 
go far, in my judgment, towards correcting the evil under which Kansas now 
suffers. .. . 

“Were the legislature in session I should most earnestly recommend to that 
body the passage of a law making it the duty of the sheriffs of the different 
counties to furnish such information, with a suitable reward for such service. 
The effect of this would be to secure what we now so much need—concert 
of action against thieves and robbers. As it is, I would earnestly urge the 
sheriffs and the people of the several counties to adopt and enforce this policy 
as alike essential to private interests and the public good. 

—‘THomas Carney.” 29 


That there was an effort made to punish theft of live stock by 
legal proceedings is shown in the first territorial statutes of 1855: 
“Persons convicted of grand larceny shall be punished in the follow- 
ing cases, as follows: First, for stealing a horse, mare, gelding, colt, 
filly, mule or ass, by confinement and hard labor, not exceeding 
seven years.” 8° This was enacted again as a part of the criminal 
code by the session of 1859.*! In 1870 this law was rewritten to in- 
clude “neat cattle,” an indication of the growth of the cattle in- 
dustry on the plains. ** An amendment in 1920 shoved horses to 
second place and introduced a new clause in first place providing 
for “the stealing of any automobile, not less than five years and 
not more than fifteen years,” ** indicating that the horse was no 
longer supreme. 

While some horse thieves were brought to justice, many were not 
treated so kindly. For a horse thief there were seldom any extenu- 
ating circumstances and little time for explanation or prayer. Per- 
haps there were more attempts to steal a man’s horse than there 

29. Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, July 30, 1863. 

80. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, ch. 49, sec. 81. 

$1. Laws, Kansas, 1859, ch. 28, sec. 738. 


$2. Laws, Kansas, 1870, ch. 62, sec. 1. 
33. Laws, Kansas, 1920, ch. 38, sec. 2. 
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were to steal his property or his life, for the cowboy and the pioneer 
valued their horses as they did their lives. Often, indeed, a man’s 
horse meant his life. To the settler the horse was communication, 
transportation, and escape from danger, as well as his means of 
livelihood. When the horse and man first became associated to- 
gether in Europe years ago there arose two traditions of horseman- 
ship or horse culture—the one, that ofa settled people with whom 
horses were but one of the incidents of life; and the other, the tra- 
dition of the nomadic people to whom horses were vital. Both 
traditions found their way to America and each its appropriate en- 
vironment. The “civilized” culture came through Europe to England 
and found lodgment in the English colonies of the Atlantic coast; 
the nomadic horse culture came from the Asiatic steppes to Arabia, 
across northern Africa to Spain, and with the Spaniards to the pam- 
pas of South America and up to the plains of the United States.™ 

Kansas, though settled in great part by people from New England, 
was so influenced by her location in the great plains that her use of 
the horse was of the second class. In the pioneer days settlements 
were few and distances between them were great. The telephone 
was not invented until 1876, wireless telegraphy and the radio were 
undreamed of; the horse was the primary means of communication 
and as such was glorified in the dashing Pony Express. Transpor- 
tation was by horseback or by open or covered wagons drawn by 
horses. While automobiles have now replaced the horse to a great 
extent in all phases of work and pleasure and even pushed it from 
first place in the laws, no thief yet is recorded as being lynched for 
stealing the family Ford, or even the Rolls Royce, although in 1915 
the Anti-Horse-Thief Association extended its protection to owners 
of automobiles as well as of horses. 

On April 28, 1860, the first railroad touched Kansas soil® at 
Elwood, but not for many years could it take the place of the horse 
in transportation over the whole state. For both short and long dis- 
tances, work and pleasure, the horse was supreme. In addition to 
being communication and transportation the horse also meant pro- 
tection. The plains Indians were mounted, and to combat them the 
pioneer must be as well mounted. It is interesting that these were 
the only mounted Indians in the whole history of the moving Ameri- 
can frontier, whether English or Spanish. The records of the wood- 
land region do not reveal that the Indians who fired the cabins and 


84. Webb, Great American Plains (1931), p. 56. 
85. Elwood and Marysville railroad. 
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scalped the settlers were horse Indians. In the forest region the 
Indian went on foot, protected by the forests and the thick under- 
brush. In the West the open country and the horse gave the Indian 
the ability to strike suddenly and get away quickly, and either to 
follow and fight, or to flee, the settler must needs be mounted also. 
Thus was brought into being a new method of warfare known as 
“Indian fighting.” ** 

The horse was more important as a means of livelihood in Kansas 
than it was in the East. The great extent of level surface, the 
treeless land, and the subhumid climate changed the agriculture of 
small farms of the East to large stock-grazing and extensive wheat 
ranches of the West, and for these industries the horse was indis- 
pensable. Wheat was cultivated by horses, not by tractor. Cattle 
drives, round-ups, and herding—all parts of the cattle business to 
which horses were as essential as cattle—are well-known and popu- 
lar subjects of fact and fiction to-day. A cowboy’s pride, and often 
his wealth, was centered in his horse, and the attachment between 
the two was great. Considering the value of the horse to the early 
settler it is not surprising that men flared to anger quicker and 
dealt punishment more unhesitatingly and harshly to a thief of 
horses than to a thief of life or property. 

Horses and cattle were the property of which the westerner 
could most easily be robbed. It is rather curious that the number 
of lynchings for cattle stealing is so small, for we know that cattle 
rustlers were a menace in the West. Only four lynchings for such 
robbery are recorded in this list, and two of those were men hanged 
in 1866 for cattle stealing and murder combined.** In April, 1863, 
thirty-four cattle were stolen in Butler county and driven 150 
miles to Lawrence. Even the Indians hired to track them lost 
the trail at various places. When caught, the thief was put in 
jail. Yet a man might be lynched for stealing only one horse. 
A cow thief was not nearly so bad in public estimation, for where 
a horse was life itself to the plainsman, a cow was merely prop- 
erty. And in cattle ownership the code of the West made a 
strange distinction between a cow and a maverick which the East 
could never understand. A branded cow was the private property 
of the man whose brand it bore; a maverick was public property 
and belonged to the man who could brand it first. The fact that 


86. Webb, Great American Plains (1931), p. 58. 


87. Joe and Sam Tippe, cattle robbery of Ralph Warner and murder of John L. Shannon, 
on April 29, 1866. 


88. Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, April 23, 1863. 
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the maverick was the calf of the branded cow did not affect the 
situation very much, especially in the early days. There were few 
cattlemen who did not brand mavericks, but no cattleman considered 
himself a thief for having done so. Perhaps the distinction also 
made it hard to determine and prove a man a cattle thief.®® 

Nevertheless, many organized bands of cattle thieves were pun- 
ished, and many were instances in which the hanging was not con- 
sidered a lynching. When rustling of both cattle and horses began 
seriously to threaten the profits of the cattle business, and when 
men discovered that the law was unable to cope with the situation, 
the vigilantes of the range appeared. These were bands of citizens 
organized to prevent the commission of crime, or to deal summary 
punishment in instances where the civil and lawfully constituted 
authorities seemed powerless to enforce the law. These alert, swift- 
riding posses gave a first offender a sharp warning to quit the coun- 
try; on the second offense they hanged him to the nearest tree or 
shot him down if he pulled his gun. 

These vigilance committees were bold with their punishment, 
and even issued warnings of their intentions in the newspapers: 
“Hunters may fire the grass on the Cherokee Strip, on the Kansas 
line, if they choose, but the cattlemen intend to hang all who do 
so.”*° During the Butler county war, which was a specific drive 
against horse thieves in Butler county, in 1870, the writer of a 
Butler county history recollects that an article appeared in the 
Walnut Valley Times, El Dorado, stating that: “. . . the horse 
thieves then infesting that country, and their friends, must go. 
That they had killed four on November 4th, and four on December 
4th, and that they proposed to kill four on the 4th of every month 
thereafter until all were gone, and that any attempt to prosecute 
them therefor, meant death.” *! This was signed, “798 Vigilantes.” 

These protective associations of cattlemen and of other groups 
were not authorized by the statute books, but so dependent were 
the citizens upon them that many death punishments they inflicted 
were hardly considered lynchings and so often escaped the records 
as such. 

The vigilantes of 1860 have their present-day parallel in the 
county vigilance committees maintained primarily for bank robbery. 
They spring from the same causes as those of old—the inadequacy 
of the protective law and officers. The sheriff’s authority is limited 

89. Webb, Great American Plains (1931), p. 498. 


40. Breeder's Gazette, Chicago, December 22, 1881, p. 82. 
41. V. P. Mooney, History of Butler County (1916), p. 258. 
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to his own county; his facilities of men, money and time are often 
inadequate, and he has had to call upon private citizens to aid him 
in detection, pursuit and capture of criminals. Out of this situa- 
tion has grown the vigilance committees of the present, which were 
planned at a meeting of fourteen state bank associations of the 
central states, including Kansas. They are organized and managed 
locally according to varied local conditions, but sponsored by the 
protective department of the Kansas State Bankers Association ac- 
cording to one central plan. In Kansas the number has grown from 
one in 1925 to ninety-five in 1932. They existed at one time in 
103 of the 105 counties, with a total state membership of 3,900. 
Each consists of from fifteen to one hundred men, with an average 
of thirty in a county and are selected by the sheriff and bank officials 
and appointed by the sheriff for his term of office. The expenses, 
arms, ammunition, training and operation are financed by the banks; 
the men receive no salary. They are issued commissions as special 
deputy sheriffs. While the law recognizes only one kind of deputy 
sheriff and these are given the regular commission, they have an 
oral agreement that they are to act only in case of a major crime 
and are considered “special” deputies. They have the full authority 
of any deputy under the law. In pursuing a criminal the sheriff 
shoots only as a last resort and then at his own discretion and on 
his own responsibility. These special deputies have the same re- 
sponsibility in bringing in a prisoner. They are bonded to the ex- 
tent of $7,500 against damages ordered by a court incurred in pur- 
suit of their duty. 

Any killing of a criminal by these committees could not be con- 
sidered lynching. They differ from their earlier counterpart in two 
ways: they are entirely legal and nonsecretive. Although they are 
committees of citizens banded together for protection, as were the 
others, their legal authority and sanction come in the clause which 
permits a sheriff to commission deputies to aid him. While the 
status of the old vigilantes might vary, some being more legally 
organized than others, the status of these is the same over the state, 
since they are under one central plan. The former were often secret 
organizations; the latter are not, desiring all the publicity possible. 
They hold annual shoots in September at Fort Riley when they 
meet for practice and discussion. They are the old vigilantes with 
the veneer of legality necessitated by the advance of civilization.” 

42. Information president, Kansas State Bankers Associa 
ion, and Neill 
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When conditions of the country eliminated horse stealing, as it 
did very definitely about 1877, murder was left as the main cause 
for lynching, and it holds first place continuously thereafter. 
Throughout the time from 1877 on, murder has produced over twice 
as many lynchings as other causes combined. Several cases which 
have been listed here under murder also include other crimes. Many 
cases have been accompanied by robbery, rape or torture, and the 
combination particularly incensed the people. They have been 
classed here with murder, as being the most hideous of the crimes. 

Rape, which holds third place in Kansas as a cause for lynching, 
brings in the race problem, as here the ratio of negroes to whites 
is four to one. Again we find the number highest in the period 
of 1860, with only one less in the 1870’s. In 1860-1870 five negroes 
and one white man were lynched for rape; in 1870-1880 one negro 
and five whites, the latter committing robbery and attempting 
murder. The seven men from 1880-1930 lynched for rape have been 
negroes, but in 1932 the victim again was a white man. 

Of the entire number of lynchings only thirty-eight have been of 
negroes, with the ratio increasing in the later years. In the early 
days, when horse stealing caused most of the punishment, the negro 
population was not very great, and those who were here owned or 
could own very little property. The negro exodus from the South 
into Kansas from 1878 to 1882 increased the percentage in popula- 
tion, and their recognition as citizens established also their right to 
break the criminal and civil laws. In 1899 a negro mob lynched 
one of their own race for murder, when Charles Williams, a negro, 
was lynched by his people in Galena, April 27, 1899. The records 
also include a Mexican and an Indian. But the negroes form such a 
small percentage of the total lynched, a ratio of one negro to four 
and one-half whites, that the race problem cannot be considered an 
especially important factor in the state. 

The statistics for the United States show that women have been 
lynched, but none has been found for Kansas. The White Pine Cone 
of Colorado, for January 25, 1884, contained this item: “Not many 
years ago a man and woman were arrested for murder in Lawrence 
and hanged from the Kansas river bridge. The woman showed more 
courage and shoved the man off and then jumped herself.” No more 
information about this was found, and “not many years ago” was 
considered too indefinite for inclusion here, so Kansas as yet has no 
recorded lynching of women to her discredit. 

Robbery holds fourth place, and there are comparatively few 
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cases where a man was lynched for robbery alone. Many of the 
cases have been accompanied by attempted murder, attempted rape, 
or torture, or were the culmination of a series of crimes which incited 
the wrath of the community. The most recent lynching for robbery 
occurred in 1884, when four men were killed following a bank rob- 
bery in Medicine Lodge. In addition to this crime these men had 
the reputations and records of desperadoes, although one—Henry 
Brown—after a career with Billy the Kid, was marshal at Caldwell, 
and another—Ben Wheeler—was his assistant. 

One of the most prevalent crimes of to-day has as yet caused no 
lynchings. It is due more to our changing ideas of punishment and 
advance in civilization that we have not lynched bank robbers than 
it is to any scarcity of them. In numbers they seem to have taken 
the place of the horse thieves of the 1860’s; and as has been stated, 
these are the two major crimes which have necessitated vigilance 
committees. The vigilantes disbanded after the cattle days were 
over and were remembered only in legend and fiction until called 
into being recently for this other crime which promises to become as 
serious as horse stealing was. While bank robbery is so extensive, 
we have not yet dealt with the bandits by lynching, so as a source 
of crime it does not appear in this list. 

These four are practically the only causes which have evoked 
lynchings in Kansas. Two deaths during the Civil War times have 
been recorded here as lynchings and attributed to border warfare. 
Three have had to be listed with reason unknown. The only avail- 
able account of the lynchings of two negroes in Wyandotte in 1866 
gave no reason but simply stated that they were taken “from the 
calaboose and shot.” 

Doubtlessly, men were sometimes hanged when their guilt was 
not clearly established—one of the greatest dangers of, and argu- 
ments against, lynching. Mob action is usually inspired by emo- 
tional frenzy rather than calm reason and does not stop to weigh 
the evidence. A negro shot a Mr. Cox in Atchison in 1870, and a 
mob headed by Mike Clare hanged him. “Cox recovered and some 
believe the shooting was accidental. Clare left town and never 
came back.” 

There are also cases in which foul play has been disguised by 
the appearance of a lynching. Thomas Reynolds was found hanged 
in Geary county in August, 1868, with this note pinned to his cloth- 


48. Andreas, History of Kansas (1888), p. 1282. 
44. Atchison Daily Globe, July 11, 1929. 
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ing, “Beware, horse thieves, we know you now.” He was not con- 
sidered a suspicious character by his community and at the time of 
his death was known to have had money with him, so it was thought 
possible that he was robbed and murdered.** In December, 1885, 
in Caldwell, Sumner county, Frank Noyes, white, was found hanged, 
with a note in his pocket which accused him of house burning. It 
was known that he had several hundred dollars and public opinion 
was that he had been robbed and hanged as a blind. The jury gave 
a verdict of “hanged by unknown parties.” ** 

But in most instances there was no doubt that the right person 
was hanged, and in two cases the lynched man’s victim even came 
to life to accuse him. Teahan shot Conklin while both were riding 
from Wyandotte to Kansas City, Mo. “Conklin put spurs to his 
horse and reached Kansas City without further harm and was cared 
for at the Gilliss Hotel.” He returned to accuse Teahan, who was 
hanged.**? In Leavenworth, in 1857, “Baize and Squarles slugged 
him (Stephens), robbed him and then threw him into the river for 
dead, but he came to, swam ashore, reported the incident to the po- 
lice and had the men arrested, so there was no doubt as to their 
guilt.” ** The narrator of this lynching continues: “A funny little 
incident happened in connection with this affair. An Irishman was 
put in jail for getting drunk, and when the mob gathered and broke 
into the jail the Irishman became frightened and began to cry out, 
‘Faith, men! I am not the mon!’ and kept on repeating it. Judge 
Samuel D. Lecompte made a speech trying to disperse the mob, but 
to no avail.” * 

There have been a few instances where a criminal was strung up 
to be hanged and then released, though usually a determined and 
infuriated mob brooked no interference. In Lyon county a crowd 
met the sheriff at Rock Creek and took from him his German 
prisoner charged with murder of an Irishman. They were hanging 
him when the limb of the tree broke, letting him fall to the ground. 
The sheriff plead his case so well that the mob released the prisoner 
and the sheriff continued with him on his way to jail.®° 

What did the people of the state as a whole think of the practice 
of lynching? If we may believe the newspapers as reflecting the at- 

45. Junction City Union, August 29, 1863. 

p. of, Freeman, Incidental History of Southern Kansas and the Indian Territory (1892), 

47. Wyandotte Gazette, December 23, 1865. 

48. Frank M. Gable, Leavenworth Times, February 9, 1919. 


49. Ibid. 
50. Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, May 15, 1862. 
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titude of the people we receive the impression that, while they de- 
plored lynching as an evil, they considered it a necessary evil. One 
of the earliest contemporary accounts is the article concerning 
Squarles and Baize in which the Elwood Advertiser says: “Though 
summary justice was meted out to the wretches, yet public opinion 
sanctions it as a necessity, and will effectually strike terror into the 
hearts of the many similar gangs whe infest that city.” 5! In 1865 
the Wyandotte Gazette parries the responsibility: “It is only when 
the laws of the land utterly fail to protect life and property that the 
people can be justified in taking the punishment of criminals into 
their own hands. Whether that time has arrived in Wyandotte is 
a question the people must decide for themselves.” 5? 

“We have no censure to make in this particular case, but trust 
nothing of the like will become common.” ™8 

“We deplore mob law under all circumstances, but if there ever 
was a case that was justifiable this is one of them.” ™ 

“While the mob spirit, therefore, is to be condemned in unstinted 
terms, the lesson which its prevalence prevails is that the laws on 
our statute books must be more rigorously, more certainly, more 
severely executed.” © 

We find such statements in the early years. They condemn the 
method, but hope for some good as a result. 

How different is the comment of the Olathe Mirror in 1916. 
“Johnson county and Olathe feels its shame. It will take decades 
and decades—maybe never—to erase the blot put upon us by the 
exhibition of mob violence . . . Johnson county sorrows to-day and 
will for years to come over the shadow cast on her fair name.” ™* 

In 1920 the Mulberry News is not quite so penitent. “The 
majority of the people of Mulberry do not approve of what hap- 
pened here Monday. . . . Yes, it is regrettable . . . but surely it 
was justifiable.” 57 

In 1932 we have this attitude: “While the offense committed was 
a most dastardly crime, mob lynching cannot be countenanced, and 
every effort will be made to discover and prosecute the members 
of the mob. For a mob to take the punishment out of the hands 

51. Elwood Advertiser, August 5, 1857. 

52. Wyandotte Gazette, December 23, 1865. 

58. Seneca Mirror, April 6, 1877. 

54. Lawrence Western Home Journal, June 15, 1882. 

55. Wellingtonian, Wellington, September 18, 1884. 


56. Olathe Mirror, September 28, 1916. 
. Mulberry News, April 28, 1920. 
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of the constituted authorities results in a breakdown of govern- 
ment, and it cannot and will not be permitted to go unpunished in 
Kansas.” ** 

In these statements is shown the changing attitude of the people. 
The social conditions which produced lynchings produced also a 
tolerance for them, and both vanished together. The extension of 
civil authority into the territory provided punishment of criminals, 
and its enforcement gave the people confidence to rely upon it. We 
like to think, also, that an advancing civilization yielded some in- 
fluence against the practice. To a state which does not sanction 
capital punishment, death penalty by an extrajudicial method 
should be especially abhorrent. That which should not be done 
by legal action of a jury is worse when due to the frenzy of a mob. 

Often there was at least a coroner’s verdict, if not a jury’s ver- 
dict, though some, we may believe, had not the formality of either. 
Usually the coroner reported that the victim “came to his death at 
the hands of unknown parties.” One even went so far as to say, 
with what could hardly have been unconscious humor, “came to 
his death by strangulation, through his own exertions and assistance 
of parties unknown.”*® The coroner gave a verdict of suicide for 
the death of Newton Walters, in Columbus, in 1895, but he was 
thought to have been lynched for murder. In 1866, in Nemaha 
county, one horse thief was shot while attempting to escape, and 
another was caught and hanged. The newspapers reported “both 
lost their lives by accident.” *! Quite often there was no action 
against the crowd. The community, if not actually approving of 
individuals who took retribution into their own hands, at least de- 
clined to interfere. 


When there was disapproval against the action, punishment of 
the mob usually went no farther than the verdict of the coroner 
or the jury. Rarely was there conviction or punishment of persons 
who participated in lynchings, owing largely to the sympathy of 
the jurors for their action. The vigilance committees, who con- 
cealed neither their actions nor their membership, acted with the 
backing of public opinion if not legal sanction. The members of 
a mob were seldom known or admitted, and no one wanted to know. 
Quite often the majority of the people of a community participated. 

58. Atwood Citizen-Patriot, April 29, 1982. 

59. Ellsworth Reporter, January 5, 1882. 


60. Topeka Capital, April 4, 1896. 
61. Atchison Free Press, March 24, 1866. 
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In the lynching of Bob Scrugg for murder, at Oak Mills in 1877, 
the “justice of the peace was one of the posse.” ®* At the lynching 
of a gang of five who attempted robbery, murder and rape in Ladore, 
1870, it was said that “three hundred of the best citizens par- 
ticipated.” ® 

It is not surprising that citizens seemed to find immediate lynch- 
ing more effective than court trial. Of four of the Netawaka gang 
of horse thieves operating in Nemaha county in 1877, the Seneca 
Courier says: “Manley was hung; Rourke plead guilty; Brown ran 
away, and Harl stood trial and is cleared.” MHarl was tried in 
Atchison and acquitted. “The verdict seemed to give universal 
satisfaction and it is the general opinion that certainly the citizens 
of Nemaha county can have no reasons to find any fault with the 
verdict of the jury or the decision of the court.” ® But the citizens 
of Nemaha county did seem to find fault with the verdict. On 
March 29, the same paper remarked: “Since Harl was cleared 
we are ready to believe anything in the O’Brien horse-stealing 
case.” ®* And on May 17: “. . . the horse-stealing case went 
wrong-end to.” ** 

“Within the last eight years there have been something like 
twenty murders committed in this county, and in no case has the 
guilty party been punished by due process of law.” ® This editorial 
concerning Wyandotte county in 1866 does not indicate confidence 
in punishment by court procedure. 

Lack of respect for the courts and the juries is not even thinly 
disguised by the Junction City Union in 1868, in reporting the in- 
vestigation of the lynching of Thomas Reynolds, which was re- 
ported at first in only a six-inch space. There was some indica- 
tion of foul play in his lynching, and the coroner’s jury dragged 
through several months. 

“One man arrested for lynching Reynolds dismissed without provocation.” ® 
“Coroner’s jury met last Monday to inquire into the death of Reynolds who, 
it appears, died some time in the history of Davis county. We understand 


it adjourned to meet again. We would suggest to the commissioners that 
they employ this outfit by the year.”79 “The inquisition met last Thursday. 


62. Atchison Daily Globe, August 21, 1917. 

68. Andreas, History of Kansas (1883), p. 826. 

64. Seneca Courier, May 17, 1878. 

65. Atchison Patriot, quoted in Seneca Courier, March 15, 1878. 
66. Seneca Courier, March 29, 1878. 

67. Ibid., May 17, 1878. 

68. Wyandotte Commercial Gazette, April 21, 1866. 

69. Junction City Union, September 19, 1868. 

70. Ibid., October 8, 1868. 
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We could not find out what they done [sic] but learn they made no verdict. 
We would suggest that these owls (we allude to their wisdom) be employed 
to find out what became of our Democrat party .. .”71 “The long agony 
is over. The mountain labored and brought forth a small sized rat. We 
publish below the verdict of the coroner’s jury in case of Thomas Reynolds, 
deceased. The coroner’s bill of costs came before the county commissioners 
on Thursday. It charges for seventeen days of actual service. A stupendous 
bundle of manuscript accompanied the verdict. This was the testimony and 
as it was taken in secret a great curiosity was evinced to see it. Portions of 
it are rich and entirely street goesip in its character. The question which 
bothered the commissioners was whether the bills should be paid, or how 
much of them. The final decision of the jury was that he was found suspended 
to the limb of a tree by part of his bridle rein, by some person or persons 
unknown to the jury.” 72 


One would not believe that the Junction City Union had much 
respect for the coroner’s jury. 

Growing public sentiment against lynching was evidenced by acts 
of the legislature of 1903. Before this time there had been no legis- 
lation concerning lynching. Prompted, perhaps, by the lynching in 
Leavenworth in 1901 and by one in Pittsburg in 1902, the legislature 
of 1903 passed the following laws, as measures to prevent further 
occurrences: 


“Mos anp Lyncuina Dertnep: Amro or Asertine Lyncuinac. That any 
collection of individuals assembled for an unlawful purpose, intending to injure 
any person by violence, and without authority of law, shall for the purpose of 
this act be regarded as a mob, and any act of violence exercised by such mob 
upon the body of any person shall constitute the crime of lynching, when such 
act or acts of violence result in death; and any person who participates in or 
aids or abets such lynching, upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned in the 
state prison for not more than five years or during life, in the discretion of 
the jury. 

“Accessories AFTER THE Fact 1s Lyncuina. Every person who shall, after 
the commission of the crime of lynching, harbor, conceal or assist any member 
of such mob who participates in or who aids or abets such crime, with the 
intent that he shall escape detention, arrest, capture, or punishment, shall be 
deemed to be and shall be an accessory after the fact, and may be charged, 
tried and convicted and punished though such member be neither charged, 
tried nor convicted, and upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned in the 
state prison not more than twenty-one years nor less than two years. 

“ProsecuTION or LyncHiInG Orrenpers. Any person accused of the crime 
of lynching or as an accessory after the fact may be prosecuted in the courts 
of this state by information filed and signed by the prosecuting attorney or 
attorney-general, based upon the affidavit of some competent and reputable 
person. 


71. Ibid., November 7, 1868. 
72. Ibid., January 9, 1869. 
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“Jurispicrion oF Courts in Lyncurna Casgs. In case any persons shall 
come together in any county in this state for the purpose of proceeding to 
another county of the state with the view of lynching any person, or in any 
case any person or persons shall purchase or procure any rope, weapon, or 
other instrument in one county for the purpose of being used in lynching any 
person in another county, such crime of lynching, if committed, shall be and 
constitute a continuous offense from the time of its original inception as afore- 
said; and the courts of any county in which such overt act has been committed 
shall have jurisdiction over the person of any member of the mob committing 
such overt act, and such person may be prosecuted in such county and pun- 
ished for murder the same as if the lynching had occurred therein. 

“LIABILITY OF SHERIFF WHEN PrisoNeR TAKEN AND LyNcHeED. If any person 
shall be taken from the hands of a sheriff or his deputy having such -person in 
custody and shall be lynched, it shall be evidence of failure on the part of such 
sheriff to do his duty, and his office shall thereby and thereat immediately be 
vacated, and the coroner shall iminediately succeed to and perform the duties 
of sheriff until the successor of such sheriff shall have been duly appointed, 
pursuant to existing law providing for the filling of vacancies in such office, 
and such sheriff shall not thereafter be eligible to either election or reappoint- 
ment to the office of sheriff: Provided, however, That such former sheriff may, 
within ten days after such lynching occurs, file with the governor his petition 
for reinstatement to the office of sheriff, and shall give ten days’ notice of the 
filing of such petition to the prosecuting attorney of the county in which such 
lynching occurred and also to the attorney-general. If the governor, upon 
hearing the evidence and argument, if any, presented, shall find that such 
sheriff used reasonable effort to protect the life of such prisoner and performed 
the duties required of him by existing laws respecting the protection of pris- 
oners, then such governor shall reinstate such sheriff in his office and shall issue 
to him a certificate of reinstatement, the same to be effective on the day of 
such order of reinstatement, and the decision of such governor shall be final.” 73 


Other sections of this article provide for assistance of the sheriff 
by bystanders; the removal of the prisoner to state prison or re- 
formatory; and the aid of the militia. 

Since the legislature seemed to realize that the sheriff and his 
deputies usually were powerless before a mob, it made the second 
clause of section 1007 a loophole providing for his reinstatement 
by the governor, if justified after an examination, and in the lynch- 
ings which have occurred since then the sheriff has been returned 
to office immediately. In a case in 1916 “friends got busy in his be- 
half and after four days had elapsed he was reinstated.” ™ In 
1932 he “filed his petition and after a secret court behind closed 
doors the governor reinstated him.” ™ 

Several states have enacted laws designed to suppress lynchings. 

73. Revised Statutes, Kansas, 1923, ch. 21, art. 10, secs. 1008-1007. 


74. Olathe Mirror, September 28, 1916. 
75. Atwood Citizen-Patriot, April 21, 1932. 
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In Kentucky “the penalty for lynching shall be confinement or life 
imprisonment. The penalty for attempted lynching shall be con- 
finement in the penitentiary for not less than two years nor more 
than twenty-one years.” It also provides for the removal of a 
culpable officer, as do Indiana and Florida. North Carolina permits 
the judge of the court issuing the indictment to transfer trial of the 
case to another court without preliminary appearance of the de- 
fendant before him, which allows the accused to be taken into an- 
other court for safe-keeping and to be tried there without danger of 
being mobbed. Minnesota and Ohio have drastic penalties for 
lynchers and to prevent lynchings. West Virginia and South Caro- 
lina give representatives of the person put to death the right to sue 
in the courts for damages against the county in which the lynching 
took place, the maximum amount in West Virginia being $5,000. 

, As administration of the criminal law is in the hands of the 
: several states the federal government cannot deal with the partici- 
pators of a lynching unless it occurs on government reservations. 
Efforts to secure enactment of federal legislation upon the subject 
resulted in the passage by the house of representatives on January 
26, 1922, by a vote of 230 to 119, a bill that was known as the Dyer 
antilynching bill, introduced by the republican representative, 
Leonidas Carstarphen Dyer, from Missouri. This provided that 
culpable state officers and members of lynching mobs should be tried 
in federal courts upon the failure of state courts to act, with sen- 
tences of fines or imprisonment; it forbade and penalized any inter- 
ference with an officer protecting a prisoner from lynching; it penal- 
ized an official who failed to do his duty in preventing a lynching; 
and it penalized a county or counties which failed to use all rea- 
sonable effort to protect citizens against mob violence, to the ex- 
tent of $10,000 recoverable in a federal court. There was much dis- 
sension over the constitutionality of the bill, on the point of usurpa- 
tion of state rights by the federal government, but the supreme 
court was never called upon to decide. A debate before the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, house of representatives, gave both argu- 
ments: 

“There can be no question that the denial to persons of a class of the 
equal protection of the laws by officers of or under the state, charged with 
their equal enforcement, is the act of the state, and that the failure of the 
state through its officers to give the equal protection of its laws to a class 
must justify the intervention of the United States under the fourteenth amend- 


ment to carry out its guaranty of equal protection. . . . We hold it to be 
incontrovertible principle that the government of the United States may by 
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means of physical force, exercised through its official agents, execute on every 
foot of American soil the powers and functions that belong to it.” 

The minority report set forth the unconstitutionality of the law: 

“This proposed intervention of the federal government directed against 
local power, supplanting and superseding the sovereignty of the states, would 
tend to destroy that sense of local responsibility for the protection of person 
and property and the administration of justice, from which sense of local 
responsibility alone protection and governmental efficiency can be secured 
among free peoples. . .. As a precedent, this bill, establishing the principles 
which it embodies and the congressional powers which it assumes to obtain, 
would strip the states of every element of sovereign power, control, and final 
responsibility for the personal and property protection of its citizens, and 
would all but complete the reduction of the states to a condition of govern- 
mental vassalage awaiting only the full exercise of the congressional powers 
established.” 76 

Thus the growing attitude against lynching in Kansas was part 
of the trend over the whole country. While the newspapers re- 
vealed it in their editorial opinions, they also reflected it in their 
treatment and presentation in the news columns. In the territorial 
days and even in 1870 a lynching might be told in four or five inches 
on the back page of the paper. When Johnson and Craig were 
lynched in Ellsworth in 1867, the nearest newspaper, the Junction 
City Union, in Davis (Geary) county, told the story in five lines.” 
The same paper in 1868 gave six inches without headlines, on an in- 
side page, to the lynching of Thomas Reynolds in its own county.” 
In April, 1869, the Leavenworth Times and Conservative, a four- 
page daily, related the lynching of George Thompson, in its own 
city, in twelve inches on the back page. In 1874 the Wellington 
Press, a weekly, told the story of the lynching of four men in 
six inches, though devoting two columns to the chase and arrest of 
the same and another gang of horse thieves.” By 1916 a lynching 
had reached the front page, with the Olathe Mirror giving two col- 
umns to a news article and editorial.8° Two and a half columns on 
the front page were given to a lynching by the Mulberry News on 
April 23, 1920. By 1932 the event was blazoned in a full-page head- 
line used by the Atwood Citizen-Patriot to start a front-page 
double-column story which was continued in one and a half columns 
on the fourth page. From five lines in the local news in 1867 the 


76. M. N. Work, Law vs. The Mob, 1925, pp. 4, 5. 
77. Junction City Union, October 5, 1867. 

78. Ibid., August 29, 1868. 

79. Wellington Press, July 30, 1874. 

80. Olathe Mirror, September 28, 1916. 
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newspaper space-value of a lynching has grown to a full front-page 
headline and double column in 1932. 

Why were lynchings in the early days dismissed with a sentence 
or two? We find this especially true in the papers of the 1860’s 
when men were hanged for horse stealing. Hanging a horse thief 
seemed to be a rather matter-of-fact incident, a punishment which 
a man should expect if he were caught in that vocation. They were 
often desperadoes with other crimes on their records, and the coun- 
try as a whole desired to be rid of them, even by drastic measures. 
Often, too, they were men who had come to the West alone and did 
not leave families to create sympathy. When horse stealing dis- 
appeared in the ’80’s, with it went an attitude toward lynching 
which had approached nonchalance. In the following decades when 
a greater percentage of lynchings were for murder, the murder plus 
the hanging aroused stronger sentiment. The growing civilization 
which made lynchings less common at the same time gave them 
more news value. 

It is also in great part due to the changing styles of journalism 
that a lynching now is given in many more words and details. The 
early newspapers contained very little local news, most of the space 
being filled with advertisements, “telegraphic” national news, and 
clipped matter. An issue of the Leavenworth Daily Conservative 
for June 10, 1862, contained sixteen columns of advertisements, 
four and one-half on the front page; six and one-half columns of 
national and telegraphic news; and one and a half columns of local 
news—a percentage of six and one-fourth for local news. While 
the early papers might have Associated Press facilities, organized 
in 1865, to give them national news, communication among their 
neighboring counties was slower and less certain, and the “local 
items” and “personal news” which fill our town weeklies and even 
city dailies were not the fashion in newspaper circles. They filled 
the front page with plate or advertisements and put local news on 
the inside or back page. Practically nothing rated headlines, be- 
cause headlines were not used. The papers of the middle and late 
1800’s were dignified in appearance. The papers of to-day reflect 
the era which produces them. These “ballyhoo years,” as Frederick 
L. Allen calls them in his Only Yesterday, have produced the 
publicity agents with their knack of associating their cause or 
product with whatever happens to be in the public mind at the time, 
and of concentrating upon one tune at a time. 
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“They discovered—the successful tabloids were daily teaching them—that 
the public tended to become excited about one thing at a time. Newspaper 
owners and editors found that where a Dayton trial or a Vestris disaster took 
place they sold more papers if they gave it all they had—their star reporters, 
their front-page display, and the bulk of their space. They took full advan- 
tage of this discovery. . . Syndicate managers and writers, advertisers, 
press agents, radio broadcasters, all were aware that mention of the leading 
event of the day, whatever it might be, was the key to public interest. The 
result was that when something happened which promised to appeal to the 
popular mind, one had it hurled at one in huge headlines, waded through 
page after page of syndicated discussion . . . was reminded of it again 
and again in the outpouring of publicity-seeking orators and preachers, saw 
pictures of it in the Sunday papers and in the movies, and (unless one was 
@ perverse individualist) enjoyed the sensation of vibrating to the same chord 
which thrilled a vast populace.” 81 

While Allen was writing of the large dailies, the small-town 
weeklies have been influenced in proportion by this trend toward 
sensationalism, and have tended to play up an important event in 
headlines and details. The decline of lynchings and a growing intol- 
erance for them, together with a different journalistic style, are 
responsible for the changed attitude and presentation by the news- 
papers. 

Figures on lynchings in the United States for the years 1882-1927 
show that Kansas ranked 18th of all states, with fifty-five to her 
discredit. Chronological tables in the appendix say fifty-one 
occurred before 1904, four from 1904 to 1908, one from 1909 to 1913, 
one from 1914 to 1918 and two from 1919 to 1923.%% The Southern 
Commission on the Study of Lynching in their pamphlet, Lynch- 
ings and What They Mean (1931), indicate on a map that eight 
lynchings occurred in Kansas from 1900 to 1931—two in Bourbon 
county, two in Crawford county, one each in Johnson, Leavenworth, 
Shawnee and Stafford counties. That they have not given names 
and dates in each case makes it more difficult to check. 

Some of those given by other associations have been omitted 
from this list as incorrect, since no accounts of them were found in 
contemporary local newspapers. As an example, the Tuskegee 
Institute lists a Doctor Herman, negro, lynched in Topeka on 
May 13, 1901, for “race prejudice.” The Topeka Capital for that 
week indicates that Doctor Herman left town but was not lynched. 
They also list an unnamed white man lynched in Stafford, Stafford 
county, on May 8, 1919, which the local newspapers fail to record. 


81. F. L. Allen, Only Yesterday (1981), pp. 189, 190. 
82. White, Rope and Faggot (1929), p. 289. 
88. Ibid., p. 255. 
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Three, giving information of date and name, but with place un- 
known, have been omitted. So these figures will differ from those 
compiled for the state by other associations, perhaps being fewer, 
but with the hope of being accurate and authentic. 

Several associations, mainly in the South, are making active 
campaigns against lynching, stressing additional legislation for the 
protection of prisoners, more certain punishment of criminals, 
methods of preventing and dispersing mobs, efforts to secure court 
trials and convictions of participants in mobs, and the growth of 
public opinion against lynchings through churches, educational in- 
stitutions and the press. 

There has been a notable decrease, with occasional exceptions, 
in the number of persons lynched since the turn of the century. 
While the number is declining in the United States as a whole, it 
is doing so more rapidly in some states, including Kansas, than in 
others. Northern and Western states have almost completely aban- 
doned lynching since the passing of frontier conditions. Only the 
Southern states more or less regularly resort to the practice. Per- 
haps if data for later years only were considered, Kansas would 
rank better than eighteenth among the states. 


LyNcHINGS IN Kansas, 1850-1932. 
(Giving date, name, place and alleged crime.) 


1850-1859 

1. In 1860s ........cccee Six horse thieves. Rising Sun, Douglas county. 
Horse stealing. 

i Eee MEE ccccevcccese Partridge; unknown man. On Pottawatomie 
creek, southeastern Kansas. Robbery. 

By, See. G, BEF. pc ccccccces Baize; Squarles. Leavenworth, Leavenworth 
county. Murder. 

_ eee Shaw; Johnson. Island in Marais des Cygnes 
river (Franklin county). Horse stealing. 

5. Spring, 1858 .......... Theodore Royer. Shannon, Anderson county. 
Horse stealing. 

SD Bie, BEES 2 cccccccese Claywell. Burlington, Coffee county. Horse 
stealing. 

Me, BG WEBB... cc ccccces John Squires. Leavenworth, Leavenworth county. 
Horse stealing. 

8. Aug. 12, 1859.......... Wilson. Atchison, Atchison county. Horse steal- 
ing. 


Moore, Ely, Jr., “Story of Lecompton” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 11, p. 478. 
Leavenworth Herald, December 6, 1856. 

Elwood Weekly Advertiser, August 6, 1857. 

Andreas, History of Kansas (1883), p. 605. 

Johnson, W. A., History of Anderson County (1877), pp. 114, 115. 

Burlington Republican, D ber 14, 1908. 

Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, August 6, 1859. 

. Ibid., August 13, 1859. 
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1850-1859 
8a. Nov., 1850 ..........4. William Hugh. Emporia, Lyon county. Cause 
unknown. 
8b. Nov., 1850 ............ Price. Hulls Grove, Jefferson county. Cattle steal- 
ing. 
8c. Dec. 27, 1850.......... A. F. Bishop. 110, Osage county. Horse stealing. 
1860 
9. Feb. 5, 1860........... John R. Guthrie. Mapleton, Bourbon county 
Horse stealing. 
9a. June 9, 1860........... John Johnson. Black Jack, Douglas county. 
Horse stealing. 

10. July 10, 1860.......... Hugh Carlin. Bourbon county. Horse stealing. 
10a. July 28, 1860.......... Joseph Gilliford. Council Grove, Morris county. 
Horse stealing. 

1861 
Se, £0, BEL. ccscccces Isaac Edwards. Topeka, Shawnee county. Mur- 
der of an Indian. 
1862 
= ae Mexican. Lyon county. Horse stealing. 
13. June 9, 1862.......... Two soldiers: 2d Ohio cavalry and 10th Kansas. 
Marmaton, Bourbon county. Rape. 
2) aaa Jack Dixon; Stephen Branch. Manhattan, Riley 
county. Horse stealing. 
eS | aa C. Mincer alias Charles Spencer; unknown horse 
thief. Wabaunsee county. Horse stealing. 
1863 
16. May 18-23, 1863...... Alexander Brewer; William Sterling; Porter Ster- 
ling; Daniel Mooney; Henry (Pony) Mc- 
Cartney; Edward Gilbert. Atchison, Atchi- 
son county. Robbery and torture. 
i, aes &, I608.......... James Melvin; William Cannon. Highland, Don- 
iphan county. Horse stealing. 
18. July 26, 1863.......... Scranton. Manhattan, Riley county. Horse steal- 
ing. 
19. Aug. 22, 1863.......... Thomas Corlew. Lawrence, Douglas county. 


Border warfare. 


8a, Topeka State Record, Nov. 5, 1859. 

8b. Ibid., Nov. 12, 1859. 

8c. Ibid., Jan. 7, 1860. 

9. A. H. T. [Tanner], letter to parents, February 12, 1860, from Mapleton, K. T. 
(Manuscript in Kansas State Historical Society vault.) 

9a. Topeka State Record, June 9, 1860. 

10, Andreas, History of Kansas (1883), p. 1070. 

10a. Topeka State Record, July 28, 1860. 

11. Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, March 28, 1861. 

12. Ibid., July 10, 1862. 

18. Leavenworth Conservative, June 12, 1862; Junction City Union, June 1, 1862. 

14. Manhattan Express, October 4, 1862. 

15. Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, December 25, 1862. 

16. Atchison Daily Champion, May 28, 1863. 

17. Kansas Chief, White Cloud, June 4, 1863. 

18. Topeka State Record, August 5, 1863. 

19. James C. Horton, letter written May 22, 1905, in Kansas Ci . . Ww. 
Martin. (MS. in Kansas Btate Historical Bocxty.) ee © 
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1864 
se ICY o< ctatheck sees Warren, negro. Garnett, Anderson county. Mur- 
der. 
L- 21. Feb., 1864 ............ Stevens; Stevens’ son. Stanton, Miami county. 
Horse stealing. 
4 i, Mg BEE csc ccccccees Stevens’ son. Ohio City, Franklin county. Horse 
stealing. 
Pe LAD oscoccscesee Five horse thieves. Jefferson county. Horse 
y stealing. 
i i TS. «ccndecces E. H. Wetherell. Riley county. Cattle stealing. 
y. 25. June 16, 1864......... James Stevenson; Charles Wilson. Stanton, Mi- 
ami county. Horse stealing. 
g. Sr GED sc eecccceces Two horse thieves. Franklin county. Horse steal- 
y. ing. 
i Ch ccccc ces George D. Bennett. Wathena, Doniphan county. 
Horse stealing. 
_ Se Si iy BOs c ceccevece Goisney. Marysville, Marshall county. Murder. 
18665 
20. Feb. 27, 1865.......... Miles N. Carter. Seneca, Nemaha county. Mur- 
der. 
i i PD ..csescotes William Bledsoe; Jacob Bledsoe. Greenwood 
S. county. Horse stealing. 
BD sicccccecces Walker. Oketo, Marshall county. Robbery. 
4 $2. Dec. 18, 1865.......... John Tehan Bartholomew. Wyandotte, Wyan- 
. dotte county. Murder. 
33. Dec. 26, 1865.......... Carl Eden. Holton, Jackson county. Border 
warfare. 
B 1866 
“ 34. 1865-1866 ............. Two negroes. Wyandotte, Wyandotte county. 
x Unknown. 
35. Jan. 16, 1806.......... Thomas McElroy. Marysville, Marshall county. 
* Murder. 
Tt MD ccacscccces Two horse thieves. Nemaha county. Horse 
% stealing. 
De BED cccccoccece Howard; Howard. Spring river (county un- 
r, known). Horse stealing. 
20. Johnson, History of Anderson County (1877), p. 120. 
21. Andreas, History of Kansas (1883), p. 606. 
22. Ibid. 
28. Ibid. 
| 24. Junction City Union, May 14, 1864; Manhattan Independent, May 28, 1864. 
25. Lawrence Tribune, June 17, 1864. 
) 26. Ibid., June 18, 1864. 
| me y - oo Doniphan County,” supplement to Weekly Kansas Chief, Troy, April 6, 
j » P- . 
| 28. Andreas, History of Kansas (1888), p. 918; Forter, History of Marshall County 
(1917), p. 435. 
29. Andreas, History of Kansas (1883), p. 945. 
80. Ibid., p. 1119. 
81. Atchison Daily Free Press, January 8, 1866. 
82. Wyandotte Gazette, December 28, 1865. 
83. Atchison Free Press, February 8, 1866. 
84. Andreas, History of Kansas (1883), p. 1282; Wyandotte Gazette, April 21, 1866. 
85. Atchison Free Press, January 22, 1866. 
86. Ibid, March 24, 1866. 


. Wyandotte Gazette, March 24, 1866. 
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1866 

38. Mar. 7, 1866.......... Strong; horse thief. Ft. Scott, Bourbon county. 
Horse stealing. 

ie > Two horse thieves. Humboldt, Allen county. 
Horse stealing. 

40. Apr. 13, 1866.......... Newt Morrison. Wyandotte, Wyandotte county. 
Murder. 

41. Apr. 29, 1866.......... Joe Tippie; Sam Tippie. Monmouth, Crawford 
county. Murder. 

42. May, 1866 ............ Gulp. On Verdigris river, Wilson county. Horse 
stealing. 

43. May 1, 1866......... . Charles Quinn. Leavenworth, Leavenworth coun- 
ty. Murder. 

44. May 13, 1866........ .. Peter Baysinger. Monticello, Johnson county, 
Horse stealing. 

45. May 26, 1866.......... Horse thief. Tomahawk creek, Johnson county. 
Horse stealing. 

46. June, 1866 ..... iret John House; H. Long; Billy Jones. Pleasant 
Grove, Greenwood county. Horse stealing. 

47. Summer, 1866 ........ Elias Foster. Mound City, Linn county. Murder. 

1867 

DCMT, <cccccecsces Wm. P. Myers; James Myers; George Myers; 
Edwards; Gillett. Baxter Springs, Cherokee 
county. Horse stealing. 

SC, Oh BOD es wcccccces Jack McDowell. Morris county. Horse stealing. 

50. Mar. 21, 1867.......... Eli Mackey, negro; Jackson Mackey, negro; 
Harry Van, negro. Ft. Scott, Bourbon county. 
Murder and robbery. 

51. May 29, 1867......... John Moran, negro; Daniel Moran, negro; John 
McGorman, negro. Bartlett's mill, Geary 
county. Rape. 

52. June 13, 1867.......... Daniel Webster, negro; Tom Van Buren, negro. 
Wyandotte, Wyandotte county. Murder. 

53. June 13, 1867......... Negro. Shawneetown, Johnson county. Rape. 

G4. Oct. 3, 1867........0.. Charlie Johnson; Charlie Craig. Ellsworth, Ells- 
worth county. Horse stealing. 

88. Atchison Free Press, March 10, 1866. 

89. Atchison Weekly Free Press, May 12, 1866. 

40. Wyandotte Gazette, April 21, 1866. 

41. Andreas, History of Kansas (1888), p. 1119. 

42. Atchison Weekly Free Press, May 19, 1866. 

48. Leavenworth Conservative, May 2, 1866. 

44. Olathe Mirror, May 17, 1866. 

45. Ibid., May 31, 1866; Heisler & Smith, Johnson County Atlas (1874), p. 84. 
46. Leavenworth Conservative, June 8, 1866. 

47. Mitchell, History of Linn County (1928), p. 327. 
48. Junction City Union, February 16, 1867. 

49. Leavenworth Conservative, February 7, 1867. 

50. Wyandotte Gazette, March 30, 1867. 

51. Junction City Union, June 1, 1867. 

52. Wyandotte Gazette, June 22, 1867. 

58. Ibid., June 22, 1867; Olathe Mirror, June 20, 1867. 
54. Junction City Union, October 5, 1867. 
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1868 
r, 55. “Latter part of 1868”... nee half-breed. Chetopa, Labette county. 
er. 
r, 56. Aug. 22, 1868.......... Thomas Reynolds. Geary county. Horse steal- 
ing. 
r, 57. Dec. 14, 1868.......... Negro, Ellsworth, Ellsworth county. Rape. 
i 1869 
EE i ekicle ineceesedens Three negroes, 38th. infantry. Ft. Hays, Ellis 
county. Murder. 
. oh Apr. 3D, WSD.......0 George Thompson. Leavenworth, Leavenworth 
county. Murder. 
re 60. May 5, 1869........... Enoch Reynolds. Sheridan, Sheridan county. 
Murder. 
, | 61. May 12, 1869.......... eee Ellsworth, Ellsworth county. Mur- 
er. 
I, BED cc vcceccscce Tesse; Clark Odell. Shawnee, Johnson county. 
Horse stealing. 
: os. Jume 7, 1800.......... C. H. Houston. Wyandotte county. Horse steal- 
ing. 
: 64. June 26, 1869.......... William Beagle. Shawnee, Johnson county. Horse 
stealing. 
: 1870 
e EE ee John Pierce. Jacksonville, Neosho county. Mur- 
der. 
5. Sa. Jan. 4, 1870. .......... George Johnson, negro. Atchison, Atchison 
: county. Murder. 
Je 66. May 11, 1870......... William Ryan; Patrick Starr; Patsey Riley; 
Richard Pitkin; Alexander Matthews. Ladore, 
1 Neosho county. Murder and rape. 
y 67. May 19, 1870......... Two horse thieves. Sedgwick county. Horse 
stealing. 
. 6. June 27, 1870......... E. G. Dalson. Iola, Allen county. Murder. 
Je se. eee John Sanderson. Junction City, Geary county. 
Horse stealing. 
- | fy ee eee George Booth; James Smith; Jack Corbin; Lewis 
Booth. Douglas, Butler county. Horse steal- 
ing. 





55. Case, History of Labette County (1901), p. 68. 
56. Junction City Union, August 29, 1868. 
57. Ibid., December 19, 1868. 
58. Andreas, History of Kansas (1883), p. 1292. 
| 59. Leavenworth Times and Conservative, April 30, 1869. 
60. Junction City Union, May 8, 1869. 
61. Ibid., May 15, 1869. 
62. Heisler & Smith, Johnson County Atlas (1874), p. 384. 
68. Wyandotte Gazette, June 12, 1869. 
64. Wyandotte Gazette, July 3, 1869. 
65. Case, History of Labette County (1901), p. 68. 
65a. Atchison Champion and Prees, January 8, 1870. 
66. Andreas, History of Kansas (1888), p. 826. 
67. Junction City Union, May 21, 1870. 
€8. Andreas, History of Kansas (1883), p. 670. 
69. Junction City Union, August 18, 1870. 


70. Andreas, Hist of Kansas (1888), p. 1481; Wabaunsee County Herald, Al 
December 8, 1870. sia dite fe »® ‘ —? —_ 
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1870 

71. Dec. 1, 1870...... ..+. Mike Dray; Dr. Morris; Dr. Morris’ son; Wil- 
liam Quimby. Douglass, Butler county. Horse 
stealing. 

1871 
A EES Jake Hanes; Guy Whitmore. Salem, Jewell 
county. Horse stealing. 
1872 
78. Apr. 11, 1872.......... McCarty. Sumner county. Murder. 
74. Aug. 15, 1872.......... B. W. Harwood. Labette county. Murder. 
1873 

75. May-June, 1873 ...... Cross. Norton county. Horse stealing. 

75a. Aug. 23, 1873.......... Three negroes. Elgin, Chautauqua county. Horse 

stealing. 

me eeeee. 1873 ............ John Keller. La Cygne, Linn county. Murder. 

76a. Nov., 1873 ........... Unknown. Fort Scott, Bourbon county. Horse 
stealing. 

1874 

77. July 28, 1874.......... Tom Smith. Wellington, Sumner county. Horse 
stealing. 

78. July 29, 1874.......... Bill Brooks; Chas. (L. B.) Hasbrook; Charlie 
Smith. Wellington, Sumner county. Horse 
stealing. 

79. Aug. 19, 1874.......... L. L. Oliver. Caldwell, Sumner county. Murder. 

1876 

80. June 5, 1876.......... Number unknown. Rossville, Shawnee county. 

Horse stealing. 
1877 

Si. Mar. 31, 1877....:.... Charley Manley. Granada, Nemaha county. 
Horse stealing. 

82. Aug. 20, 1877.......... or Scruggs. Oak Mills, Atchison county. Mur- 

er. 

ES Horse thief. On Osage creek, Bourbon county. 
Horse stealing. 

1882 

8&4. Jan. 2, 1882........... W. E. Graham. Ellsworth, Ellsworth county. 

Murder. 


71. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 14381. 

72. Ibid., p. 967. 

78. Ibid., p. 1495. 

74. Case, History of Labette County (1901), p. 69. 
76. Andreas, History of Kansas (1888), p. 10638. 

76a. Junction City Union, August 80, 1878. 

76. Border Sentinel, Mound City, September 19, 1878. 
76a. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, November 16, 1878. 
77. Wellington Press, July 30, 1874. 

78. Ibid. 

Ibid., September 3, 1874. 

Topeka Commonwealth, June 14, 1876. 

Seneca Mirror, April 6, 1877. 

Atchison Daily Champion, August 21, 1877. 

Fort Scott Weekly Monitor, November 8, 1877. 
Ellsworth Reporter, January 5, 1882. 
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l- PI EB a cass caves Thomas Wooton. Wakeeney, Trego county. 
e Murder. 
86. June 14, 1882.......... Isaac Kind, negro; Pete Vinegar, negro; Geo. 
Robertson, negro. Lawrence, Douglas county. 
ll Murder. 
1883 
Se Be BEEIB. 6 ccccucase —— Cobb. Winfield, Cowley county. Mur- 
er. 
88. Feb. 9, 1883.......... Henry Smith, negro. Paola, Miami county. 
Rape. 
1884 
89. Mar. 21, 1884......... Samuel Frayer. Marysville, Marshall county. 
e Murder. : 
90. May 1, 1884........... Henry Brown; Billie Smith; John Wesley; Ben 
. Wheeler. Medicine Lodge, Barber county. 
0 Robbery. 
91. Sept. 14, 1884......... — ~ Jones. Wellington, Sumner county. Mur- 
er. 
. 1886 
92. Mar. 19, 1885......... Frank Bonham. Independence, Montgomery 
county. Murder. 
2 03. Apr. 30, 1885.......... Gone Mack. Great Bend, Barton county. Mur- 
er. 
04. July 6, 1885........... John Lawrence, negro. Girard, Crawford county. 
Rape. 
Oe. Bee. G 1688........0.. Frank Noyes. Caldwell, Sumner county. House 
burning. 
1886 
96. Apr. 23, 1886.......... Henry Weaver; Oliver Weaver; Philip Weaver. 
Anthony, Harper county. Murder. 
97. May 10, 1886.......... Francis Lyle. Prescott, Linn county. Murder. 
98. Nov. 9, 1886.......... one Purple. Jetmore, Hodgman county. Mur- 
er. 
1887 
99. Jan. 30, 1887.......... Richard Wood, negro. Leavenworth, Leaven- 
worth county. Rape. 
1888 
100. June 27, 1888......... John Rigsby, negro; Wiley Lee, negro. Chetopa, 
Labette county. Murder. 
85. Wakeeney World, April 15, 1882. 
86. Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, June 14, 1882. 
87. Cowley County Telegram, Winfield, February 8, 1883. 
88. Ibid., February 15, 1883. 


89. Marshall County News, Marysville, March 28, 1884. 
90. Medicine Lodge Cresset, May 1, 1884. 
91. Wellingtonian, Wellington, September 18, 1884. 
92. Independence Star and Kansan, March 20, 1885. 
938. Great Bend Register, May 7, 1885. 
94. Girard Press, July 9, 1885. 
95. Freeman, History of Southern Kansas (1892), p. 381. 
1 96. Harper Sentinel, April 24, 1886. 
97. Linn County Clarion, Mound City, May 14, 1886. 
98. Jetmore Reveille, November 10, 1886. 
99. Leavenworth Times, January 30, 1887. 
100. Chetopa Democrat, June 29, 1888. 


























101. June 27, 1888.......... a Mitchell. Syracuse, Hamilton county. 
er. 
102. June 28, 1888......... Chubb McCarthy. Minneapolis, Ottawa county. 
Murder. 
1889 
103. June 4, 1889.......... Pat Cleary. Lincoln, Lincoln county. Murder. 
104. June 4, 1889.......... ase Oliphant. Topeka, Shawnee county. Mur- 
er. 
1892 
105. Sept. 14, 1892......... a. * Henry, negro. Larned, Pawnee county. 
ape. 
106. Nov. 29, 1892......... Commodore True, negro. Hiawatha, Brown coun- 
ty. Murder. - 
1898 
107. Apr. 20, 1898.......... a - Adams, negro. Salina, Saline county. Mur- 
er. 
108. Aug. 20, 1893.......... Silas Wilson, negro. Millwood, Leavenworth 
county. Rape. 
1894 
109. Jan. 14, 1804.......... J. Green Burton; John Gay; William Gay. Rus- 
sell, Russell county. Murder. 
110. Apr. 23, 1804.......... at ay negro. Cherokee, Crawford county. 
er. 
111. May 8, 1894.......... Lewis McKindley; W. McKindley. Sharon 
Springs, Wallace county. Murder. 
112. May 12, 1894.......... George Rose. Cottonwood Falls, Chase county. 
Murder. 
1896 
oS i See Newton Walters. Columbus, Cherokee county. 
Murder. 
1898 
114. June 13, 1898.......... a Becker. Great Bend, Barton county. Mur- 
er. 
1899 
115. Mar. 28, 1899......... Henry Sanderson. Holton, Jackson county. Mur- 
der. 
336. Apr. 37, 18900.......... Charles Williams, negro. Galena, Cherokee 
county. Murder. 
117. Nov. 2, 1899.......... Wells, negro. Columbus, Cherokee county. Mur- 


der. 


101. Syracuse Democrat Principle, June 28, 1888. 

102. Chetopa Democrat, July 6, 1888. 

108. Kansas City Times, June 5, 1889. 

104. Ibid. 

105. Larned Weekly Chronoscope, September 16, 1892. 

106. Ruley, History of Brown County, (n.d.), p. 234. 

107. Selina Herald, April 21, 1893. 

108. Leavenworth Times, August 22, 1893. 

109. Russell Record, April 21, 1982. 

110. Weir Journal, April 27, 1894. 

111, Peoples Voice, Wellington, May 11, 1894. 

112. Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, May 17, 1894. 
118. Topeka Capital, April 4, 1895. 

114. Barton County Democrat, Great Bend, June 16, 1898. 
115. Holton Recorder, March 80, 1899. 

116. Columbus Advocate, April 27, 1894. 

117. Ibid., November 2, 1899. 
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1900 
118. Jan. 20, 1900.......... Ed Meeks; George Meeks. Ft. Scott, Bourbon 
county. Murder. 
1901 
SS %: ae Fred Alexander, negro. Leavenworth, Leaven- 
worth county. Rape. 
1902 
99. Dec. 25, 1008.......... Mont Godley, negro. Pittsburg, Crawford coun- 
ty. Murder. 
1916 
121. Sept. 21, 1916......... Bert Dudley. Olathe, Johnson county. Murder. 
1920 
ee ee: OO. BORD... oc0ce -—~ Evans, negro. Mulberry, Crawford county. 
ape. 
1982 
123.* Apr. 19, 1932......... Richard Read. Atwood, Rawlins county. Rape. 


118. Fort Scott Weekly Tribune, January 25, 1899. 
119. Topeka Capital, January 25, 1901. 

120. Pittsburg Headlight, December 26, 1902. 

121. Topeka Journal, September 21, 1916. 

122. Mulberry News, April 23, 1920. 

128. Topeka Capital, April 18, 1982. 


* These figures are footnote numbers and not total lynchings. See page 192 
for totals. 

















Kansas History as Published 
in the State Press 


Fifty-years-ago items published regularly in the Osborne County 
Farmer, Osborne, under the heading “Ancient History in Osborne,” 
are annotated by the editor and related with present-day facts. 


The “History of White Cloud,” by Mrs. M. E. Zimmerman, was 
published weekly in the White Cloud Globe-Tribune, commencing 
with its issue of January 30,1931. The series ran, with a few omis- 
sions, until the middle of 1932. 


A brief historical sketch of Wabaunsee and a cut of the old stone 
church which was built in 1861 were published in the August, 1932, 
issue of the Wabaunsee County Truth, Wabaunsee. Succeeding is- 
sues printed biographical sketches of pioneers and located points of 
interest on a city map of 1872. 


Letters and interviews relating the experiences of old settlers of 
Cheyenne county have provided the Bird City Times with news 
items for a regular weekly feature under the heading, “Old Timer’s 
Column.” The series started with the issue of December 15, 1932. 


The story of three pioneers who settled in Crawford county in 
1868 was told by two descendants in the Pittsburg Headlight, De- 
cember 20, 1932. The men, John Waggoner, Stephen Alberty and 
E. B. Holden, journeyed overland from Rolla, Mo., and took up 
their claims near the present town of Chicopee. 


Butler county in 1869 was described by W. F. McGinnis, Sr., a 
pioneer, in a two-column article in The Butler County News, El 
Dorado, December 23, 1932. Other reminiscences of Mr. McGinnis 
were continued in succeeding issues. 


The forty-fifth anniversary of the Padonia Methodist church was 
celebrated January 1, 1933. A history of the church appeared in 
the Hiawatha Daily World, January 4, 1933. 


“Early Days of Baldwin Territory Are Recounted by Old Set- 
tler,” was the title of a front-page feature article published in the 
Baldwin Ledger, January 5, 1933. Joseph Dexter, of Oak Valley, 
was the narrator. He came to Kansas from Illinois in June, 1855, 
and witnessed the burning of Lawrence in 1856 and in 1863. His 
father was a captain under Jim Lane. 


(220) 
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A history of Sedgwick county, by Asa F. Rankin, is being pub- 
lished in the Clearwater News. The chapters and dates of publica- 
tion are “Explorers,” in the issue of January 5, 1933; “How Wichita 
Was Named,” January 19, and “Old Boom Days Exciting Era,” 
February 9. 


“Scott County Historical Society Notes,” regularly printed in 
The News Chronicle, Scott City, featured the first schools in Scott 
county, January 5, 1933; “District No. 9, the Old Friend School,” 
by Matilda Freed, January 12 and 19; “The Texas Cattle Trails of 
Western Kansas,” by J. W. Chaffin, January 26; the first deaths in 
Scott City, February 2; “Saddle-Days Souvenirs,” from the narra- 
tive of Frank Murphy, who herded cattle over the Chisholm and 
Texas trails, a reprint from Touring Topics (Calif.), February 9 
and 23; Pueblo Indian ruins in Scott county, March 2; “Kansas 
Prairie Fires,” by J. W. Chaffin, March 9 and 16; Henry Hubbell, 
famous artist, who was an early-day sign painter in Scott City, 
March 23. Another article of historical interest published in The 
Scott County Record, Scott City, February 16, and not included in 
the News Chronicle series, is “Notes Concerning Early Days in 
Scott. County by the Render Family.” 


The Southwest Historical Society of Dodge City recently com- 
piled a résumé of sixteen Indian battles that were fought in western 
Kansas and vicinity during its early history. The list was pub- 
lished in the Dodge City Daily Globe, January 6, 1933. 


Historical places of interest in Kansas were reviewed in three 
articles published in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, January 8, 15 and 
22, 1933. Brief paragraphs describing the famous Kansas land- 
marks were printed. 


Christ’s Lutheran church, four miles north of Gaylord, observed 
its fiftieth anniversary January 15, 1933. A history of the organiza- 
tion was published in the Athol-Gaylord-Cedar Review, January 11. 
Rev. F. Schedtler was the first pastor. 


Franklin Playter, 91, for many years a resident of Crawford 
county, at Girard and Pittsburg, died at his home southwest of 
Galena on January 11, 1933. The Pittsburg Sun of January 12 con- 
tained an obituary of Mr. Playter and stated that he platted and 
named Pittsburg and erected the first business building on the town- 
site. 
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Some of the early business enterprises of Summerfield were named 
in the fifty-sixth anniversary edition of the Summerfield Sun, Janu- 
ary 12, 1933. 


Frank L. Randolph’s experiences in early-day Potwin were re- 
lated in the Potwin Ledger, January 12, 1933. Mr. Randolph, who 
now resides in California, lived in Potwin from 1881 to 1888. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the Winfield Daily Courier was ob- 
served January 13, 1933, with the issuance of a 24-page illustrated 
historical edition. Notes on the founding and incorporation of 
Winfield, history of the city’s newspapers, a review of the first 
churches, first marriage, etc., the organization of a grange in the 
South Bend area, and a reproduction of a page of the first issue of 
the Courier which was dated January 11, 1873, were high-lights of 
the edition. 


Official records of Hamilton county provide C. W. Noell, register 
of deeds, with source material for a series of historical articles 
which are being published in the Syracuse Journal. Mr. Noell wrote 
of the organization of the county in the issue of January 13, 1933; 
early towns of the county were located and described, January 27, 
and the county seat war was discussed, February 24 and March 17. 


The Baker Orange, student publication of Baker University, 
Baldwin, is publishing historical articles in observance of the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the granting of the charter to the univer- 
sity. The series started with the issue of January 16, 1933. 


Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, in his “Rustlings” column which has 
been published weekly in several western Kansas newspapers for 
the past few years, has contributed historical notes of considerable 
value to the state. In his column of January 18, 1933, he inquired 
for more information about a Mr. Matthews who was reputed to be 
the first permanent settler on Coal creek, Russell county, in 1869. 
He was answered in the Wilson World, January 25, by William 
Gaines, who recalled E. W. Matthews and the operation of his lime 
kilns in 1870. 


Historical notes published in the Seneca Courier-Tribune include 
the origin of the name “Turkey” creek, by Joe Rilinger, January 19, 
1933, and the location of the old townsite of Pacific City, by J. L. 
Firkins, February 20. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Newly elected officers of the Kansas History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion which met at the Pittsburg Kansas State Teachers College 
March 25, 1933, are: F. H. Hodder, Kansas University, president; 
§. A. Johnson, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, vice presi- 
dent; Fred L. Parrish, Kansas State College, Manhattan, secretary- 
treasurer, and Edwin McRaynolds, Coffeyville Junior College, mem- 
ber of the executive committee. Hodder succeeds O. F. Grubbs of 
the Pittsburg college as president. 


At the December, 1932, election of the Cowley County Historical 
Society the following officers were reélected: Mrs. J. P. Baden, 
president; A. M. Rehwinkel, vice president; Mrs. Alfred Diescher, 
treasurer, and E. A. Wolfram, secretary and curator. The society 
was organized October 26, 1931, and reported thirty members en- 
rolled at the close of 1932. A list of the year’s accessions was pub- 
lished in the Winfield Daily Courier, December 13. 


The Kiowa County Historical Society has 236 members enrolled 
on its scroll of charter members. The organization has placed a 
show case in the lobby of the courthouse at Greensburg for museum 
pieces. 


Edna Nyquist, secretary of the McPherson County Historical and 
Archeological Society, has compiled a 184-page book entitled Pio- 
neer Life and Lore of McPherson County, Kansas. The Democrat- 
Opinion Press, McPherson, was the publisher. 


A Douglas County Historical Society was organized at Lawrence 
in March, 1933. 


The Kansas Magazine was revived for the third time on January 
29, 1933, with a notable array of Kansas authors, poets and artists 
contributing. R. I. Thackrey, editor, hopes to publish it annually. 
The magazine was established in January, 1872, under the editor- 
ship of Capt. Henry King and James W. Steele, with subsequent 
revivals in 1886, 1909 and again in 1933. 


A testimonial dinner was given March 1, 1933, at Douglass, in 
honor of J. M. Satterthwaite, publisher of the Douglass Tribune. 
Mr. Satterthwaite, who was a member of the Kansas legislature 
for sixteen years, has just completed a half century as editor of the 
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Tribune. Prominent Kansas editors and state leaders were in at- 
tendance. 


Kirke Mechem, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
addressed the Women’s Civic Center Club of Hutchinson, January 
27, 1933, on the work of the Society. 


The fourth annual Kansas Day reunion of the Cheyenne County 
Pioneers of Kansas was held at Bird City, January 29, 1933. 


Markers were erected in Council Grove and Dodge City February 
22, 1933, locating the National Old Trails route which follows the 
general direction of the Santa Fe trail through Kansas. The route 
runs as U. 8S. highway 50 and 50N from Kansas City to Larned, as 
Kansas highway 37 from Larned to Kinsley, as U. 8. highway 50S 
from Kinsley through Dodge City to Garden City, and as U. §. 
highway 50 to La Junta, Colo. 


The Bethany College museum has been reassembled on the first 
floor of the Main building in Lindsborg. Formerly the collection 
was scattered in various buildings over the campus. Indian relics 
and fossils, representative of western Kansas “finds,” are among 
the collections on display. Dr. J. A. Udden was the founder of the 
museum. 


A private collection of southwestern historical relics is being 
brought together by Merritt and Otero Beeson at the Merritt Beeson 
home in Dodge City. 


The road leading to the summit of Coronado Heights, three miles 
northwest of Lindsborg, has been improved this winter. The Linds- 
borg Historical Society is the lease-holder of this historic site 
thought to have been visited by Coronado. 
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